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PREFACE. 


It is not at all unlikely that this contribution to 
the early history of Pennsylvania will show a bias 
towards the habits of thought and action which 
have characterized the religion of the ancestors of 
the writer. If so it is unintentional. 

The purpose of the book is to include, with 
other sources of information, the contemporary 
Quaker view. This has been gained by a careful 
examination of Meeting Records and private let- 
ters of the times, and a fairly intimate personal 
acquaintance with many who probably repre- 
sent, in this generation, in their mental and moral 
characteristics, the ‘‘ Quaker Governing Class” 
of the first century of the Province. 

The ordinary public sources of information 
have, of course, been used ; but a dependence on 
these alone would incur the danger, if not of mis- 
representing facts, at the best of giving to them a 
wrong coloring. 

While the general ideas of Quakerism were 
worked out in Penn’s Frame of Government they 
were not fully manifest in the subsequent history 


of the Province, nor even in the acts of the As- 
sembly, though this body was controlled by 
Friends until 1756. 

The minutes of the Yearly and other Meetings 
would give a different idea of the political prin- 
ciples and bias of Friends from that to be gath- 
ered from the printed proceedings of either the 
Council or the Legislature, and all should be con- 
sidered in making up a correct historical judgment. 

The efforts of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania have brought together much unused ma- 
terial. An authentic and impartial history of 
Colonial Pennsylvania is yet to be written. 


bos, 
Haverford College, 
1898. 
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@ Quaker Experiment in Gobernment. 


CHAP Dik 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


The principles upon which the settlers of 
Pennsylvania sought to base their government 
were,— 

1. Perfect democracy. This hardly needs 
qualification. For while the governor was non- 
elective and to some extent thwarted the will 
of the people, this was probably not the orig- 
inal intention, but rather an unexpected devel- 
opment of proprietary rights as construed by 
unsympathetic heirs of Wiliam Penn. 

2. Perfect religious liberty. There was no 
restriction on the free worship of any orderly 
sect, and originally no religious test for office 
except a profession of belief in Jesus Christ. It 
is not unlikely that this limitation was imposed 
by English authority or from fear of English 
veto. 

3. Perfect justice and fairness in dealing with 
aborigines and neighbors. Without concern- 
ing themselves to define the Indian rights in the 
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soil, whatever existed were purchased, and all 
complaints were met by an evident desire to 
recognize in others the same personal privileges 
they claimed for themselves. 

4. The absence of all military and naval pro- 
vision for attack and defense. They recognized 
the necessity for force through police and other 
agencies in internal disturbance. They would 
never need any force for attack, because they 
would never be the aggressors. In the matter of 
defense there were differences of opinion, and 
the public acts of the Quaker Assembly may be 
fairly construed as in some instances inconsistent 
with their principles. Buta careful study of the 
records of the meetings of Friends as well as the 
public records of the government will probably 
convince an unprejudiced person that a belief 
in the impropriety of an armed force was indeed 
one of their strongly held convictions. 

5. The abolition of Oaths. This did not ne- 
cessarily introduce any difficult principle of goy- 
ernment. It afforded, however, an excellent op- 
portunity for English and provincial enemies to 
harass those in official life, either by requiring 
them to take oaths themselves or to administer 
them to others. 


All of these principles had been many times 
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expounded, and some of them practised, before 
1682. But the collection had not before been 
tried. It was the legitimate fruit of the religious 
principles of the Society of Friends, and of the 
best thought and experience of William Penn. 
But it was only a “ Holy Experiment,”—the re- 
sponsibility was very great, the many chances 
for failure must have been at least partly fore- 
seen, and the spectacle of these pioneers mus- 
termg their confidence in “the Truth,” risk- 
ing their happiness, their fortunes, and the 
reputation of their religious Society, is one of 
the exalted scenes of history. The measure of 
success they achieved deserves, probably, more 
recognition than it has received. Had they been 
independent of English control, the experiment 
would have been more conclusive. The frame of 
government was examined and perhaps modified 
by the Crown, and the royal power was appealed 
to not infrequently to threaten forfeiture of 
charter and abridgement of liberty in cases of 
disagreement. All laws enacted were subject to 
English veto. English quarrels with France, re- 
produced in the New World, strained the pacific 
principles of the Pennsylvania Quakers repeat- 
edly, and finally broke their control of govern- 
ment. The consent of the governed retained 
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these principles in power for a half century after 
the sect which embodied them most conspic- 
uously was in a minority, and would have re- 
tained them we know not how much longer, 
could that consent alone have determined the 
question. It was the power of the English gov- 
ernment exercised in response to the demands of 
the minority in the Province which forced the 
alternative of sacrifice of power or sacrifice of 
principle on the part of the popularly-elected 
Quaker Assembly. It was the same power which 
by enforcing the necessity of administering 
oaths, drove from office many of the most relia- 
ble exponents of the Founder’s policy. 

William Penn and his friends, after three de- 
eades of suffering such as has seldom fallen to 
the lot of Englishmen to endure, found resting 
upon them the direct responsibilities of govern- 
ment. Hitherto the State had been to them not 
a beneficent agency, but a cruel oppressor. They 
suffered passively, for deeply engraved in their 
belief was the Biblical sentiment, “The powers 
that be are ordained of God.” But they felt also 
that the maintenance of certain sacred principles 
was a duty which transcended all obligations to 
human government. Here in Pennsylvania was 
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the chance to make the Divine Law and the 
human law one. They embraced the opportun- 
ity, and the responsibility of success or failure 
was upon them. They had to prove that their 
beliefs were not, as their enemies claimed, chi- 
merical and unworkable. So fearful seemed the 
consequences of failure, not to themselves, but 
to “ Truth,” that the retention of power was a 
duty, not a privilege. The English Crown, by a 
stroke of the pen, could subvert their liberties, 
destroy the fruits of their labors, and establish 
the triumph of that which in their eyes was the 
error from which they felt they had been deliv- 
ered. It is not surprising that they went to the 
verge of consistency, and perhaps at times a lit- 
tle beyond, in order to tide over difficulties 
which it was hoped were only temporary. The 
alternative was a forfeiture of charter, perhaps 
fines and jails for conscience’ sake, the destruc- 
tion of all which they had left their English 
homes to build up. They hoped to maintain a 
consistent policy until they should survive the 
experimental stage and establish a successful 
state. But there were sacrifices of principle 
they could not make, and after seventy-four 
years of control, they sadly gave up the contest 
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with the knowledge that the battle had been only 
partly won. 

No one can appreciate the history of Colonial 
Pennsylvania who does not understand the 
spirit, the methods, and the beliefs of the So- 
ciety of Friends. The failure to grasp these 
firmly, the dependence upon public records ex- 
clusively for the materials of history, has been 
the cause of serious misjudgments in many 
otherwise admirable narratives of the times. 
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THE QUAKERS IN ENGLAND. 


Wilham Penn was about 22 years old when 
he decided to become a Quaker. This decision 
has had a profound influence upon the history of 
America. He was the beloved son of Vice- 
Admiral Sir William Penn, a distinguished offi- 
cer of the navy who had achieved distinction 
under the Commonwealth and Charles II. He 
was rich, talented, highly educated, attractive 
in person and manner, and a brilliant career 
at court or in his father’s profession was open 
to him. But a growing seriousness at times 
threatened to disappoint the hopes his father en- 
tertained of his preferment. 

Tt is hardly to be wondered at that in these 
times a development of religious interests 
should provoke alarm in such a father. England 
was full of Puritan sects of all imaginable forms 
of belief, many of them crude, but most of them 
earnest. In fact almost all of the religious fer- 
vency of the nation had gone in a Puritan direc- 
tion. A growth in earnestness was very often a 
precursor to some unexpected outbreak of doc- 
trinal allegiance, which, no matter how absurd, 
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would hold its votaries through obloquy and 
persecutions even unto death. The courage and 
honesty of England deserted the court and took 
up their abode among the sectaries. These lost 
all chance of official recognition in State affairs 
or court society, but a sense of a deeper loyalty 
and of a higher career was more than an equiva- 
lent for the loss. 

Hence when the young Oxford undergrad- 
uate developed some distaste for the established 
forms, and rather than absent himself from cer- 
tain unauthorized religious meetings with his 
companions, allowed himself to be expelled from 
the University, he did not receive a warm wel- 
come at home. Driving from the house did not 
accomplish a cure, but an extended visit to Paris 
and to the theological school at Saumur was 
more effective, and he returned “a most modish 
person, grown quite a fine gentleman.” * 

This did not last long, and a growing serious- 
ness took him to a meeting of Friends in Cork, 
whither he had gone to attend to his father’s 
Irish estates. He there heard the words from 
the mouth of Thomas Loe which determined his 
religious association, his attitude towards society 
and government, and his lifelong convictions. 


* Pepys, 
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This was in 1666. George Fox had been 
preaching for twenty years, and multitudes ap- 
parently ripe for the new teaching had flocked 
to his standard. There were already thousands 
of Quakers, as they were called in opprobrium. 
They were inhumanly persecuted, but they 
throve on it. The jails were full of them, and 
foul places the jails of those days were, but more 
crowded into the meetings, full of the martyr 
spirit. 

It is not necessary to give here a full account 
of Quaker doctrine. Only such portions will be 
referred to as seem to have some bearing on the 
production of the type which afterwards found 
its way into Pennsylvania and embodied itself 
in the frame of government, the laws, the insti- 
tutions, and the customs of the State. 

That the Divine Being speaks directly to 
the heart of every man was the central point of 
the teaching—central in that it was the tenet 
most pressed by the ministers as of vital conse- 
quence to the individual believer, and central in 
that it was logically “the root of the goodly 
tree of doctrine which sprang from it.”* Their 
Christian lives consisted in obedience to this 
voice, variously called the Seed, Grace, Light of 


* William Penn. 


” 
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Christ, Word of God, ChristWithin. George Fox 
said it was his business to point men to Christ 
and to leave them there, and almost any one of 
the countless sermons of which we have abstracts 
in the Journals of Friends contains in more or 
less obscure and mystical language the statement 
that the kingdom of God is within men. This 
doctrine was effective in their mouths and con- 
tagious, and thousands of Christians settled 
down under its influence, to draw their spiritual 
nourishment and impulses from this Divine 
Source. The plain layman looked to the Spirit 
of God to guide him in the comprehension of 
the Bible and other sources of spiritual truth, 
and to a greater or less extent in the affairs of 
daily life ; the church officer performed his fune- 
tions under a sense of its continual direction ; 
the minister preached and preached only when 
he apprehended it gave him a direct and imme- 
diate message to the congregation before him. 
Men could not determine its course. Into the 
hearts of the most illiterate came its power, and 
words uttered by them were as authoritative as 
if spoken by the university graduate. It re- 
duced to a spiritual level all ranks of birth, sex, 
fortune or education. The message, not the 
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form of its delivery nor the messenger through 
whom it came, was to be the object of reverence, 
for that message was from God, who selected 
among His servants the one to deliver it. If in 
a meeting the ministers sat upon a higher bench 
facing the congregation, it was only for conven- 
ience of speaking and not to assume direction, 
and not infrequently came the inspired voice of 
exhortation or prayer from the cormmonest 
member of the crowded assemblage. No lne 
was drawn between clergy and laity. It was a 
spiritual democracy as well as a social one. No 
ordination made any hierarchy—only there was 
a formal recognition that upon this man or 
woman God had conferred a spiritual gift of 
some sort to benefit the world. 

The Grace was universal. Every man in 
Christian or heathen lands had felt its influence, 
and if yielded to, his salvation might be effected. 
It was the function of the missionary to call at- 
tention to it, to turn hearts to the Christ within, 
as well as to inform them of the Christ of his- 
tory, whose Deity and Atonement they plainly 
stated, to weaken dependence upon anything hu- 
man and to induce everyone to take his own 
spiritual responsibility upon himself. The deliv- 
erances of this Divine grace were at first slight 
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and obscure, but obedience brought clearness of 
perception and definiteness of understanding, till 
the habit was begotten of living in the continual 
experience of its guidance and discipline. 

Such men could not fail to be democrats in 
the ordinary affairs of life. Because many made 
a distinction in rank, by addressing some with a 
you and others with a thee, they testified against 
inequality by using the singular pronoun to all. 
Because in the obsequiousness of the manners 
of the day, men would bow to the great and 
scorn the poor, they bowed to none. Because 
the newly imported doffing of the hat was only 
given to those in high place, the Quaker’s hat 
stayed on his head in the presence of King and 
courtier, priest, judge and magistrate.* The 
doctrine of human equality was to them more 
than a theory, it was a principle to be incorpor- 
ated with their social and political institutions, 
to go to jail for, if need be to die for. 

The same principles determined their manner 


*“ My friend Penn came there, Will Penn the Quaker, at 
the head of his brethren to thank the Duke (Ormond) for 
his kindness to the people of Ireland. To see a dozen 
scoundrels with their hats on, and the Duke compliment- 


ing with his hat off, was a good sight enough.”’—Swift to 
Stella, January 15th, 1712. 
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of worship. Disearding all sacraments as tend- 
ing to obscure the brightness of the spiritual 
baptism and communion which above all things 
they desired, they met not to hear preaching or 
sacred music or emotional human impulses, or 
to take part in ritual or ceremony, but to hear 
the words of God as they came directly to the 
waiting heart, or mediately through an inspired 
messenger. Without preparation, each one be- 
lieving in his own capacity for priestly approach 
to the source of all truth and instruction and 
comfort, they sat in silence to await whatever 
influences came to their souls, and so real was 
this communion that there are frequent accounts 
of meetings of entirely wordless worship, where 
there was such tender union of spirit that the 
floor was wet with their overflowing tears, their 
hearts were strengthened and confirmed in their 
Divine Master, and they were braced to stand 
with quictness and fortitude all the trials of 
their persecuted life. 

Their morality was based on the New rather 
than the Old Testament, and they accepted the 
current views as to its inspiration and authority. 
The Sermon on the Mount, if not in every re- 
spect a literal standard of conduct, was not to be 
explained away as a millennial model only, but 
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as something to be obeyed in this present world. 
But here again all Biblical truth was in one res- 
pect subordinate to the voice of direct revelation, 
to which it owed its origin. It was permitted to 
use it to test the validity of professed inspiration, 
for the Divine teaching must be consistent with 
itself. It was of unquestioned authority, but the 
proper application of its rules could only be 
made by the same Spirit who gave it birth. 

From the Bible therefore, thus interpreted, 
the Friends derived their ethical ideas. It told 
them “Swear not at all,” and that command 
they accepted unquestioningly and absolutely. 
Again, its direct teaching and whole spirit testi- 
fied against war and fighting and in favor of 
love and forgiveness, and they refused all par- 
ticipation direct or, so far as they could, indirect 
in any war or warlike measures. It exalted the 
spiritual over the temporal, and they preached 
much and practiced much the greatest simplicity 
of dress, furniture and living. It exhorted 
obedience to government, and here they had a 
diffeult task. For the government of the day 
commanded disobedience to their principles and, 
not following the teaching of Hobbes, then 
newly given to the world, they continuously dis- 
regarded its commands. 
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As Peter affirmed before the Sanhedrin, “ We 
ought to obey God rather than man,” as Socrates 
declared before his judges, “ Athenians, I will 
obey God rather than you,” so when the slightest 
point of conscience was done violence to by law 
or human command, to the Friend it became as 
the apple of his eye, and no power on earth could 
require its violation. They obeyed the law 
which demanded their appearance at court on an 
unrighteous charge, or which detained them in 
a jail with open doors, when the authorities evi- 
dently hoped to be rid by inadvertence of a 
troublesome prisoner, but the conventicle act in- 
terfering with their religious worship had no 
validity for them. Deprived on trifling pre- 
tenses of all the rights of Englishmen, they 
never in an age of plotting did anything to jus- 
tify the government in any suspicions as to their 
loyalty ; but the legal requirement of an oath 
of allegiance was refused with the assurance of 
perfect rectitude. “ Where we can not actually 
obey we patiently suffer,” says William Penn, 
and such was their consistent attitude. 

It is surprising that a people so just as the 
English have generally proved themselves to be 
should have consented for so long a time to the 
<4 gevere persecutions of these pacific, conscientious 
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fellow-citizens. It was very easy in those days 
to find excuses legal and otherwise to fine and 
imprison them. They would not pay tithes to 
support a religion of which they disapproved, 
and hence incurred the enmity of the ecclesias- 
tical Presbyterians and Independents of the 
Commonwealth, and the ecclesiastical Episcopa- 
lians of the later Stuarts. Their goods were dis- 
trained in extravagant amounts, and they 
brought into court. Once there it was very easy 
to fine them for contempt for not removing the 
hat and to send them to jail till the fine was paid, 
which it would never be with their consent ; or 
to require them to take an oath of alle 
giance, always in order, which would re- 
sult in a similar imprisonment. The Con- 
venticle act of the reign of Charles IL, 
prohibiting more than five persons outside the 
resident family to meet together except accord- 
ing to the forms of the Church of England, they 
most persistently disobeyed, and went wholesale 
to jail, to be followed next meeting day by the 
children, who kept up the assemblies, in the 
meeting houses, on their ruins, or in the street 
as near as the officers’ presence would permit.* 


* After explaining how easy it was to break up the wor- 
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The foulness of the dungeons into which they 
were cast, the cruelties of jailers, the impoverish- 


ship of other denominations by abstracting some of their 
machinery, Masson says: ‘“‘ Not so a Quakers’ meeting, 
where men and women were worshipping with their hearts 
and without implements, in silence as well as in speech. 
You may break in upon them, hoot at them, roar at them, 
drag them about; the meeting, if it is of any size, essen- 
tially still goes on till all the component individuals are 
murdered. Throw them out of the door in twos and 
threes, and they but re-enter at the window, and quietly 
resume their places. Pull their meeting-honse down, and 
they re-assemble next day most punctually amid the 
broken walls and rafters. Shovel] sand or earth upon them, 
and there they still sit, a sight to see, musing immovably 
among the rubbish. This is no description from fancy. 
It was the actual practice of the Quakers all over the 
country. They held their meetings regularly, persever- 
ingly, and without the least concealment, keeping the doors 
of their meeting-houses purposely open, that all might en- 
ter, informers, constables, or soldiers, and do whatever 
they chose. In fact, the Quakers behaved magnificently. 
By their peculiar method of open violation of the law, and 
passive resistance only, they rendered a service to the 
common cause of all nonconformist sects which has never 
been sufficiently acknowledged. The authorities had begun 
to fear them as a kind of supernatural folk, and knew not 
what to do with them, but cram them into gaols, and let 
them lie there. In fact, the gaols in those days were less 
places of punishment for criminals than receptacles for a 
great proportion of what was bravest and most excellent 
in the manhood and womanhood of England.’’—Masson’s 
“Life of John Milton and History of His Time,” VI., 
587-8. 

“We shall engage by God’s assistance to lead peaceable, 
just and industrious lives amongst men, to the good and 
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ment of families, produced untold sufferings, 
but cemented the Society in a strong family 
feeling. They volunteered to serve out each 
other’s sentences in jail,* they aided whenever 


example of all. But if after all we have said, sufferings 
should be the present lot of our inheritance from this gen- 
eration, be it known to them all—That meet we must and 
meet we can not but encourage all to do (whatever we sus- 
tain) in God’s name and authority, who is Lord of Hosts 
and King of Kings.’”,—William Penn, ‘‘ The Great Case of 
Liberty of Conscience.” 


* Tn love to our brethren that lie in prisons and houses 
of correction and dungeons, and many in fetters and 
irons and have been cruelly beat by the cruel gaolers, and 
many have been persecuted to death and have died in 
prisons and on straw” we “do offer up our bodies and 
selves to you for to put us as lambs into the same dun- 
geons and houses of correction, and their straw and nasty 
holes and prisons and do stand ready a sacrifice for to go 
into their places that they may go forth and not die in 
prison as many of the brethren are dead already. For 
we are willing to lay down our lives for our brethren and 
to take their sufferings upon us that you would inflict 
on them. . . . . And if you will receive our bodies 
which we freely tender to you for our Friends that are 
now in prison for speaking the truth in several places ; 
for not paying tithes; for meeting together in the fear 
of God ; for not swearing ; for wearing their hats; for 
being accounted as vagrants; for visiting Friends and 
for things of a like nature: We whose names are here- 
unto subscribed, being a sufficient number are waiting in 
Westminster-hall for an answer from you to us, to answer 
our tenders and to manifest our love to our Friends and 
to stop the wrath and judgment from coming to our en- 
emies.”” Among this noble band of men who thus offered 
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possible, and finally organized the Meeting fo 
Sufferings, under which peculiar title the repre- 
sentative body of the Yearly Meeting still exists 
in London and Philadelphia. 

In 1680 William Penn and two others pre- 
sented to King and Parliament a compilation of 
their sufferings. Ten thousand had been in 
prison, and 243 had died there, mainly from 
eruel usage. Two-thirds of the estates of a large 
number had been confiscated under the plea that 
they were Papistsin disguise. Exorbitant fines had 
been imposed in other eases. As many as 4,000 
were in jail at one time a little later than this, 
and there seemed but little prospect of the trou- 
ble abating. Nor had there been any effect, so 
far as stopping Quakerism was concerned. The 
Society was growing rapidly, and every one of 
the persecuted had practically said with William 
Penn, “ My prison shall be my grave before I 
will budge a jot, for I owe obedience of my con- 
science to no mortal man.” 

Such was the man to whom was given Penn- 
sylvania as a means of extinguishing an old debt 
of 16,000 pounds owed him by the Crown, and 


themselves to Parliament were some who were afterwards 
settlers in Pennsylvania. 
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who was accorded quite large liberty in deter- 
mining the nature of its government. Such 
were the people upon whom he depended to form 
the nucleus of his settlement and give it char- 
acter. 

Those who emigrated were mainly but not ex- 
clusively English yeomen—tillers of the soil, 
who found in Pennsylvania not only a congenial 
political atmosphere, but fertile lands which they 
knew how to improve. They very largely appro- 
priated to themselves the country along the west 
side of the Delaware River from Trenton to Wil- 
mington, and founded the cities of Philadelphia 
and Chester. That they retained the same char- 
acteristics in the New World they had devel- 
oped in the Old, and added to them the more 
active qualities which come from the assumption 
of the responsibilities of government, will be 
evident as we proceed. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE QUAKERS IN EARLY PENNSYLVANIA. 


The organization of the Society of Friends ex- 
isting in England was reproduced in America. 
It was due to the good sense and practical genius 
of George Fox, and was probably worked out 
during his cruel imprisonment of nearly three 
years in Lancaster and Scarboro’ jails. The 
central authority, at first representative, ulti- 
mately became an assembly of all members of 
the Society, the men and women meeting as dif- 
ferent bodies. This constituted the Yearly 
Meeting. The Quarterly Meetings reported to 
this, and were in turn divided into Monthly 
Meetings, the real working bodies of the organi- 
zation, in matters relating to the individual 
members. The Monthly Meeting undertook 
to see that justice was done between man and 
man, that disputes were settled, that the poor 
were supported, that delinquents, whether as to 
the Society’s own rules or those of the State, 
were reformed, or if reformation seemed im- 
possible, were “ disowned ” by the Society, that 
applicants for membership were tested and 
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finally, if satisfactory, received, that all the chil- 
dren were educated, that certificates of good 
standing were granted to members changing 
their abodes, that marriages and burials were 
simply and properly performed, and that records 
were fully and accurately kept. Under these 
were the Preparative Meetings. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting dates back to 
1681, when a number of Friends met at Burling- 
ton on “the 31st day of the 6th month” (Aug- 
ust). Oscillating for a time between Burlington 
and Philadelphia, it finally settled down to reg- 
ular seasons in Penn’s city. The territory em- 
braced monthly meetings on both sides of the 
Delaware River in New Jersey, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, and Jater some in Maryland. 

Had all the inhabitants been Friends and 
amenable to their discipline, very little civil gov- 
ernment would have been needed in internal 
affairs. The work of the legislature might have 
been devoted mainly to questions involving 
titles, ete., to property, and courts of law would 
have been shorn of nearly all their criminal and 
much of their civil business, while sheriffs and 
policemen, jails and punishments might almost 
have been omitted as unnecessary. Indeed this 
was practically the case for some decades in 
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Pennsylvania in country districts where the 
Quaker element constituted nearly the whole 
population.* 

The Friends had a testimony against courts of 
law, at least till all other methods had been tried. 
They provided tribunals of their own, unbound 
by any legal trammels, to decide differences 
among Friends by considerations of the equities 
of each particular case.+ Such decisions cost 


**« The flock committed to my charge is indeed small, 
but God be thanked generally sound, which is as much as 
can well be expected, considering the genius of the bulk 
cf the people among whom we live. I need not tell you 
that Quakerism is generally preferred in Pennsylvania, and 
in no county of the province does the haughty tribe ap- 
pear more rampant than where I reside (Chester), there 
being by a modest computation 20 Quakers besides dis- 
senters to one true church-man.’—December 30th, 1712, 
“Papers Relating to the Church in Pennsylvania,” page 69. 


+“ That if any personal difference doth arise among 
Friends, that they may be speedily advised to refer it to 
one or two honest Friends, and if it cannot be ended, then 
to lay it before the preparative meetings to whom they 
belong for the speedy ending of the same.’”’—Chester Quar- 
terly Meeting Minutes, 3, [X., 1701. In these minutes the 
old spelling is not followed. 

“Tt’s the sense and agreement of this meeting according 
to the agreement of the Yearly Meeting of London in the 
year 1697, when any Friends have any difference one with 
the other (if they do not agree it between themselves) that 
they first speedily refer it to indifferent, impartial, and 
judicious friends, mutually chosen between them, and to 
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nothing, arrived at substantial justice, and left 
the disputants in an amicable frame of mind to- 
wards each other and the arbitrators. The early 
minutes of the monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings contain abundance of descriptions of such 
eases. After tracing the matter through several 
successive meetings, the account usually ends 
with the statement that all parties are satisfied.* 
This result was the more easily arrived at be- 


stand to their award if they agree to make any, but if 
they do not agree, then either party may have liberty to 
bring their said difference to the preparative meetings to 
which both of them belong, and if they do not end it in 
mutual satisfaction, then they may have liberty to appeal 
to the monthly meeting, and so farther.’’—Ibid., 2, IX., 
1702. 
* _.. “ Difference between C. E. of one party and G. H. 
and R. W. of the other party, about the throwing down 
of some old ruins of a mill dam, which difference was de- 
bated in this meeting, and the said parties mutually re- 
ferring the determination thereof to the meeting, which is 
that C. E. shall pay the court charges on G. H.’s account 
and two-thirds of the charges on R. W.’s account, and that 
G. H. and R. W. acknowledge that they were too forward 
in doing what they did without the said C. E.’s leave; and 
that the said C. FE. shall acknowledge to this meeting his 
forwardness in prosecuting of them by law without the 
consent of the meeting. They jointly acknowledge their 
satisfaction.”’—Chester Quarterly Meeting, 7, VI., 1699. 
“L. B. brought in his paper of condemnation for quar- 
reling and fighting with some of the servants; and at his 
request it was read and accepted, and he advised to read it 
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cause in most quarrels, errors exist on both sides, 
sometimes of action, sometimes only of hasty or 
derogatory words, and all parties could be in- 
duced not only to make financial restitution, but 
also to present the proper apologies and admis- 
sions. It is these small occasions of difference 
which often seriously mar the good fellowship 
of a neighborhood, and the plan of the Friends 
was admirably adapted to settle them in their 


according both in the meeting and court.”—Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, 1684. 

$e complain against some of our young Friends to 
assenting and assisting to a forward and unadvised action 
in going to correct a man for beating his wife, which prac- 
tice is contrary to our principles; for which the said per- 
sons have offered their acknowledgment for their offence, 
which is accepted.’”’-—Concord Monthly Meeting, 1740. 

“The difference between J. R. and W. W. offered to 
the meeting in order to compose the same. W. W. ac- 
knowledgeth he spoke foolishly in comparing him to a 
London pickpocket and the like, and sorry for the same, 
which J. R. did accept of, desiring and intending hereby 
that there be an end of strife from the beginning to this 
day.”—Chester Monthly Meeting, 6, IX., 1686. 

“« Friends,—Whereas I contended with my neighbor for 
what [ apprehended to be my right, by endeavoring to turn 
a certain stream of water into its natural course, till it 
arose to a personal difference; in which dispute I gave way 
to a warmth of temper, so far as to put my friend into the 
pond; for which action of mine, being contrary to the 
good order of Friends, I am sorry, and desire through 
Divine assistance to live in unity with him for the future.” 
—Wilmington Monthly Meeting, 1751. 
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initial stages. Should the arbitrament be re- 
fused, there remained only the recourse of sepa- 
ration from the Society; but this was only re- 
sorted to after every endeavor was made for 
months together to bring the offender to terms. 
In rare cases it was necessary to have a judicial 
decision, especially where one party was not a 
member.* 

The business matters of Friends were looked 
into, where any possibility of danger existed. 
It was felt that the body had a responsibility for 
the conduct of each individual which it could 
not evade.t Most cautiously was the duty per- 
formed. Advice was offered by “ concerned 
Friends ”’; finally the power of the meeting was 
invoked, and only after months of earnest labor 
in the case of a refractory member was “ disown- 


*« J.C. having not made satisfaction according to the 
last monthly meeting’s order, therefore this meeting leaves 
J. W. to his liberty to take his course with him at law.’’— 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 


+“ Pursuant to an order from the Quarterly Meeting 
this meeting appoints and to inspect into 
the concerns of Friends whom they have any suspicion of 
any Friends going backwards in their outward concerns, so 
as to bring reproach upon Truth and damage to the credi- 
tors.” —Chester Monthly Meeting, 25, X., 1710. 
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ment ”’ resorted to. The advice* of the higher 
meetings finally crystallized into a requirement 
for each monthly meeting to answer three times 
a year, plainly and honestly, the query, “ Are 
Friends punctual to their promises and just in 
the payment of their debts ?”” A man observed 
to be going into business beyond his ability to 
manage, or so largely as to detract from his at- 
tention to meeting matters, was warned in ad- 
vance of a possible calamity, and often saved 
himself.+ All preference to creditors or ten- 
dency to save anything from a business failure 
was sufficient cause for extended “labour” on 
the part of Friends, to be followed either by re- 
pentance or disownment. 

Nor were moral delinquencies which involved 
directly the offender only ever passed over if 
they came to the ears of the meeting. The 
early records contain but little reference to any- 


* “Advised that all Friends be very careful in making 
and vending all provisions and other commodities for 
transportation, taking care that the same be good and of 
due fineness, measure and weight.’’—Yearly Meeting, 1713. 


+ “Inasmuch as I have bought a piece of land in Chester 
contrary to the advice of Friends, for which I am sorry, 
and acknowledge I should not have done it.”—Chester 
Monthly Meeting, 27, XI., 1693. 
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thing of the sort, being mostly taken up with 
getting the young people married according to 
the Quaker order. The original immigrants, 
brought together by convictions of stern 
duty under the persecutions of England, 
were not likely to indulge in any libertin- 
ism. Others, however, of a different sort 
came with them. It is known that very early in 
the history of the colony, the caves in the banks 
along the Delaware, made by the settlers while 
building their houses, became the resort of a 
class whose loose life greatly disturbed the or- 
derly Quakers. The birthright idea brought a 
second generation of Friends upon the scene 
who had not endured the discipline of their 
fathers. These were in some cases infected by 
the influences around them. There are many 
evidences that Friends were alert to the dangers 
which seemed to be growing up.* The meetings 


* “We find a pressing concern earnestly to excite all our 
dear Friends, brethren and sisters, seriously to consider 
the state of things in this land, so lately a wilderness. 
When on the one hand we look back to the many bless- 
ings we have received, and the protection and peace we 
have enjoyed, how greatly doth it concern us to be hum- 
bled before the Almighty, and with grateful hearts take 
due heed to our walking before him; and on the other 
hand, when we take a view of the great increase of the 
people, and consider how many among them appear regard- 
less of religion, probity and virtue, who seem to combine in 
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brought all possible influence to bear on their 
Quaker Assembly to abate immorality. This 
Assembly did not seem at all unwilling to do 
what it could, and while not going quite to the 
length of the Puritan New Englanders, kept in 
operation laws against gambling, cards and dice, 
theatres, swearing, lying and drunkenness. 

But the main duty of the meeting was to the 
individual offenders. After a few decades the 
Monthly Meeting minutes begin to show cases, 
not a few in the aggregate, of drunkenness and 
its attendant brawls, and also of personal im- 
morality of other sorts, which were treated with 
the greatest plainness. The first record would 
be in the nature of a complaint of a preparative 
meeting that A. B. had been guilty of a defin- 
itely named offence, for which his or her friends 
had labored earnestly without avail to induce re- 
pentance, acknowledgment and _ reformation. 


an uncommon manner to rush into immoralities and tu- 
multuous practices, using many artful means to draw 
others to fall in with them, and the more perhaps because 
of the number of Friends who are inhabitants here, and 
that some are concerned in the government, by this means, 
since they can not persecute them as in times past, to give 
them trouble of another sort—how very careful ought we 
to be to oppose and discourage them as much is in us 
lies.”’—Yearly Meeting, 1726. 
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The meeting then appointed a committee to con- 
tinue the efforts. If there seemed any hope they 
were continued, month by month, or a new one 
appointed. In some instances the same name 
again appeared in a little time in a responsible 
position,—overseer or minister,*—showing how 
completely he had rehabilitated himself. Such 
a retention was always preceded by a written 
acknowledgment of error and sorrow, which, if 
accepted as sincere, was read in public in the 
home meeting on “ First-day.” Perhaps in a 
greater number of cases the offender was con- 
sidered irreclaimable, and “to clear the Truth 
and Friends from reproach,” a committee would 
be appointed “to draw up a testimony against 
him and produce it to next meeting.” At the 
next meeting the testimony which separated him 
from membership would be read and approved 
and another committee appointed “ to read it at 
—— meeting on a First-day.” 

This course of discipline preserved to a re- 
markable extent the business and moral standing 
of the Society. By reforming some delinquents 
and excluding the others, a body was pre- 


* Michener’s ‘‘ Retrospect of Early Quakerism,” page 
324. 
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served in substantial harmony with the original 
ideals. It had the additional effect of enabling 
Friends to face squarely and honestly every 
moral reform as it arose. They did not blind 
themselves to the evils of slavery, or injustice to 
the Indians, or war, or intemperance by any spe- 
cious pleas of Biblical authority or financial or 
national expediency. They saw the evil only, 
and struck it straight in the face. Forbearing 
to the last degree with offenders, they admitted 
of no compromise with any system involving 
wrong to humanity. The history of the growth 
of the anti-slavery sentiment has been often told, 
but so far as it concerns our Pennsylvania 
Friends, it may be repeated as an illustration of 
the effective way in which they cleared them- 
selves by their admirable discipline of the evil 
before they launched their corporate testimony 
against an hostile nation. 

The earliest minutes contain cautions against 
abuse of slaves, and advice to see that they be 
treated as human beings. In 1688, the German 
Quakers of Germantown memorialized the 
Yearly Meeting in a paper still in existence 
against “the buying and keeping of negroes.” 
The meeting was not ready to act, but the move- 
ment was working its way among the sensitive 
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consciences of the members. In 1696 they ad- 
vised against “bringing in any more negroes.” 
Checter Quarterly Meeting sent in numerous me- 
morials requesting positive action, but many 
wealthy Friends were slaveholders, and many 
saw no evil in the established system, no doubt 
leniently interpreted among them, and save 
general exhortation against slave-dealing, the 
Yearly Meeting could not be brought to a defi- 
nite position till 1758. That year saw two 
memorable minutes adopted with substantial 
unanimity ; one required Friends to give up all 
civil offices in which “they think they must en- 
join the compliance of their brethren or others 
with any act which they conscientiously scruple 
to perform”? (meaning especially places in the 
Assembly) ; the other went to the root of the 
matter of slavery, and not content with a declar- 
ation against dealing in slaves, as some urged, de- 
clared that Friends were “ to set them at liberty, 
making a Christian provision for them,” and ap- 
pointed a committee to visit all slaveholders to 
induce compliance. They were largely success- 
ful, aided as they were by sympathizing Friends 
in the various meetings. But a considerable 
number held out, and in 1774 sentiment was so 
advanced as to call out a more emphatic con- 
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demnation of all slave-holding. In 1776 a de- 
claration of independence for all slaves held by 
Friends was decreed, and monthly meetings 
were directed, after proper effort, to exclude 
from membership all Quakers who refused to 
comply. How faithfully yet how tenderly the 
work was done, while the Revolutionary War 
raged around them, the records of 1776 and 
1777 in nearly every meeting testify. 

But the Quaker sense of right was not yet 
satisfied. In 1779 the Yearly Meeting con- 
cluded that something was owing to the slaves 
for their past services. “The state of the op- 
pressed people who have been held by any of us 
in captivity and slavery calls for a deep inquiry 
and close examination how far we are clear of 
withholding from them what under such an exer- 
cise may open to view as their just right.” The 
matter was placed on the basis of justice, not of 
charity, and many former owners voluntarily 
paid an amount, adjudged by impartial umpires 
to be fair, as the recompense for unrequited la- 
bors. 

Not only did the meetings relieve the State 
of a large part of its criminal procedures, but 
they also agreed to succor all, among their own 
members, in poverty and suffering. Much of 
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this was done quietly, but many cases came to 
the meetings and are on record.* Sometimes 
money was raised, at others personal attention 
was directed, and as there were no hospitals, 
Friends’ houses and lands were used.+ 


*“ Ordered that Caleb Pusey and Walter Faucett take 
care to hire a cow for the widow Rudman, and the quar- 
terly meeting are obliged to answer them 30s.’’-—Chester 
Monthly Meeting, 6, III., 1689. 


“The condition of J. C., a Friend of Bucks County, be- 
ing laid before this meeting, having lost by fire to the 
value of 162 pounds, this meeting orders that a collection 
be settled in each particular First Day’s meeting, and two 
appointed to receive them.’’—Ibid., 2, IX., 1691. The prac- 
tice of First-day collections for special cases was general in 
those days. 


+ “ This meeting having taken into consideration the con- 
dition of T. N., he being generally weak and having a 
great family of small children, and living very remote from 
neighbors, it is agreed that he is to remove for the reasons 
aforesaid, and settle down upon the lands of B. C., Jr., 
having given his consent.’’—Ibid., 6, XII., 1692. 


“J. P., being in necessity of a cow, having lost one, 
and being in necessity of milk for his children, this meet- 
ing have lent him £5 for one year to buy one.’’—Concord 
Monthly Meeting, 1699. 


“Information being given this meeting that W. P. is 
very poor and in necessity, this meeting orders ——— to 
get a good pair of leather ‘ briches’ and a good warm coat 
and waistcoat, one pair of stockings and shoes, and make 
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Nor did cases near at hand and of their own 
Society alone demand their attention, but we 
find collections taken up for captives among the 
Turks as early as 1691, when many of the donors 
had just reached the country.* 

The ideas of these Pennsylvania Quakers on 
the subject of education were not very exalted. 
Among these who came over from England 
there were, besides Penn, several university men 
of high attainments, like Thomas Lloyd and 
James Logan. The great majority were com- 
mon people very ordinarily educated, and they 
did not set any great value on the higher train- 
ing. They did not, as did the New England 
settlers, have a college in the first score of years, 
because they lacked the incentive which most 
strongly influenced the Puritans. According to 
them the ministry did not depend on educa- 
tion, and in the minds of many of them, it was 
no better, perhaps worse, for its presence. Then 


a report of the charge to next meeting.”—Falls Monthly 
Meeting, 1701. 

“Our preparative meeting have agreed with A. F. to 
keep N. M. one year with sufficient meat, drink, washing, 
shaving, and leading him to meetings for £15, 108.”—Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting. 


* Chester Quarterly Meeting, 1, XIJ., 1691. 
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the classic languages were heathen, the modern 
tongues frivolous. They had no place for art 
or music. The range of possible education was 
therefore greatly restricted. The number of 
self-educated mathematicians and naturalists 
(chiefly botanists) who grew up among them was 
rather remarkable. But aside from this the 
education of those born in this country in the 
second and third generations was limited in 
scope and amount. There were no colleges ex- 
cept Harvard and Yale, and they were distant 
and alien. The medical was the only profes- 
sion demanding much training, and except in 
this one field, there was but little high culture 
among them. It was not till 1856 that the first 
Quaker college was in operation. 

What they lacked in the higher education 
they made up in the lower. As with crime and 
pauperism, they took the elementary training of 
their children in their own special care. Penn 
well knew the value of education. In his letter 
of instructions to his wife he wrote about his 
children : “ For their learning be liberal. Spare 
no cost; for by such parsimony all is lost that is 
saved.” In the first Laws of the Province we 
find, “ To the end that the poor as well as the 
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rich may be instructed in good and commendable 
learning, which is to be preferred before wealth, 
—Be it enacted that all persons... . having 
children . . . . shall cause such to be instructed 
in reading and writing, so that they may be able 
to read the Scriptures and to write by the time 
they attain to twelve years of age, and that then 
they be taught some useful trade or skill.” Then 
follows a penalty of £5 for failure to secure this 
attainment. In 1683 the Governor and Council 
employed Enoch Flower on the following terms: 
“To learne to read English 4s. by ye Quarter, to 
learne to read and write 6s. by ye Quarter, write 
and cast accots 8s. by ye Quarter; for boarding 
a scholar, that is to say, dyet, washing, lodging 
and Scooling, Tenn pounds for one whole 
year.””* 

In 1697 was chartered the “ Public School,” 
intended to be a Latin school of considerable ad- 
vancement after the fashion of an English gram- 
mar school, which now exists under the name of 
the “ William Penn Charter School.” There 
were a number of branches over the city, and 
free scholarships were established to give the 


* Colonial Records, Vol. I., page 36. 
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poor a fair chanee to secure its advantages.* In 
the same year the Yearly Meeting says : “ Meet- 
ings for the education of youth are settled in 
most counties except Bucks, Shrewsbury (N.J.), 
and Salem (N. J.). 

Advices began to go down to the subordinate 
meetings, the burden of which was that Friends 
should see to it that all children should be taught 
“to read and write and some further useful 
learning,’ + and that teachers should also be 
“careful in the wisdom of God and a spirit of 
meekness gradually to bring them to a know- 
ledge of their duty to God and one another.” ¢ 

These schools were not free schools, but the 
idea of mutual aid extended to education as 
well as to bodily distress, and probably nearly all 


*“ They (Quakers) have endowed a school with 80 
pounds per annum, which is in effect to blast my endeav- 
ors.’—J. Arrowsmith, March 26th, 1698. ‘‘ Papers Relat- 
ing to the American Church, Pennsylvania,’ page 7. 

“They are establishing a free school for the growth of 
Quakerism and apostacy.’’—Robert Suder, November 20th, 
1698. Ibid., page 11. 


+“ Our greatest want is a schoolmaster to instruct our 
children and youth, which we are obliged to see corrupted 
with the base principles they must needs suck in from 
Quaker masters and mistresses.’’—‘‘ Ministry and Vestry 
of Chester, alias Uplands, 1704.” Ibid., page 23. 


t Yearly Meeting, 1746. 
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children received this elementary opportunity. 
It became a matter of comment that Quakers 
were the best educated people of the counties. 
It was as rare to find an entirely ignorant mem- 
ber as a poverty-stricken one. A number of 
private academies gave the well-to-do a better 
chance, and as a result the average mental de- 
velopment was not low. But it was a great loss 
to them and their successors that there were 
not, as in New England, a few highly educated 
men in each community to stimulate the in- 
tellectual life, and university opportunities to 
satisfy it. 

But though without this advantage, a moral 
poise and a tenderness of spirit preserved them 
from some Puritan delusions. They never per- 
secuted. There was only one trial for witch- 
eraft in the colony. In 1683 a poor woman had 
the usual accusations of bewitching cattle 
brought against her. She was tried by jury, the 
evidence soberly sifted, its absurdity proven, and 
the jury brought in the verdict, “ Guilty of hav-- 
ing the common fame of a witch, but not guilty 
in manner and forme as she stands indicted.”’* 
No other witch got so far as to court. Nine 


* Colonial Records, Vol. L., pages 40-41. 
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years later they were hanging them in Massa- 
chusetts. j 

There is a long minute of instructions among 
the records of Chester Quarterly Meeting in 
1695 against those “who, professing astrology, 
have undertaken thereby to give answers and 
astrological judgments concerning persons and 
things, to the dishonor of God and the reproach 
of the Truth,” also against “rhabdomancy, or 
consulting with a staff.” Those who used them 
were required to bring all books into the 
Monthly Meetings or take the penalty of having 
“testimony given against them.” Several were 
thus put through the disciplinary process,* and 
sorcery disappeared. 

Another contrast to New England was the ab- 
sence of any hierarchy. It often happened that 
ministers and men prominent in the meeting 
were also members of the Council or Assembly, 
or held judicial stations, but the connection was 
only accidental. In no meeting record, so far as 
a somewhat careful examination has revealed, 


* J. T. offered an acknowledgment ‘‘ for going to a man 
to be informed concerning my horse. I can truly say I had 
no desire he should use any bad art in the affair. Like- 
wise was ignorant of Friends’ rules; but hope not to fall 
into the like again.” —Concord Monthly Meeting, 1738. 
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was there ever any attempt to influence legisla- 
tion for any political purpose. | Whenever the 
laws touched the consciences of the members, 
the old English spirit instantly revived, and ad- 
vices were given, not to go into politics as re- 
formers, but to suffer as martyrs rather than 
bring “reproach upon Truth.” Indeed there 
seemed evidences under the surface, but becom- 
ing more open near the middle of the eighteenth 
century, of a breach between those who ruled 
the policy of the meetings and those who were 
honored by their constituents with public office. 
A sentiment was growing up that the activities 
of public life were unfavorable to that introver- 
sion of thought and quietness of spirit necessary 
for the highest development of spiritual life. A 
touch of asceticism was revealed in the charac- 
ters of the men whose voices had most “ weight ” 
in the yearly assemblies. These had no presid- 
ing officer, and took no votes. The clerk re- 
corded the evident judgment of the meeting, 
(every adult member being permitted to be pres- 
ent), after a temperate and quiet discussion, car- 
ried on, as they believed, under the immediate 
guidance of a Divine Power. In such a discus- 
sion the subdued and infrequent words of a man 
known to be living in close communion with 
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God, and evidently speaking’ under a convic- 
tion of duty, outweighed the most learned or 
eloquent speech of a secular orator. Not elo- 
quence, not education, not business success or 
worldly wisdom availed against a simple, sincere 
utterance of unreasoned, but not necessarily un- 
reasonable, conviction. The contrast between 
the qualities of the Quaker ecclesiastic and the 
politician would inevitably draw different tem- 
peraments into the different stations. Some, 
like William Penn, might combine the two, but 
in many cases a line would be drawn growing 
more and more definite as the century advanced. 
Ultimately the ecclesiastical Quaker triumphed 
over the political, and the body settled down into 
a growing conviction that for them obedience to 
righteous laws and passive resistance to unright- 
eous ones constituted the burden of a Friend’s 
duty to the government. 

Such was in imperfect outline the character 
of the sect into whose hands the government of 
Pennsylvania was committed. There were in 
Philadelphia a number of men successful in com- 
merce or professions whose families were better 
educated and who did not live such simple lives 
as their country brethren. It was the latter, how- 
ever, by virtue of numbers and probably, also, of 
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spiritual power, which set their stamp upon 
Quakerism, and which deserve io be taken as the 
prevailing type. They were earnest men of 
quiet but strong convictions. Absolutely un- 
compromising in matters of principle they, per- 
haps, made the mistake occasionally of exalting 
custom to the level of principle. They knew 
very definitely what they believed, though they 
admitted no ereed but the Bible, and asked no 
one to sign any articles. Quakerism was to 
them a life, not a set of beliefs. They required 
spiritual enduement as well as convincement as 
a qualification for reception into membership, 
still more for official station. Of infinite 
tenderness and forgiveness toward offenders, 
they refused all implication with sin. They 
demanded righteousness as sternly as the Old 
Testament and charity as perennial as the New. 
They possessed large ideas,—universal pcace, 
civil and religious liberty, the embodiment in so- 
ciety of the Sermon on the Mount,—but many 
of them held these in rather a small way. 
Beaten into them by English persecution were 
the testimonies of the seventeenth century 
Friends, and in some respects they failed to make 
the necessary eighteenth century adjustment, 
but their sincerity destroyed hypocrisy, and the 
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sweetness of their lives exterminated bitterness. 
That which prevailed in meetings was honest 
simplicity and consistent integrity. 

Their ruling power in relation to government 
was their conscience divinely instructed. This 
ealled for obedience, for reverence, for submis- 
sion. They were thus the most peace-loving and 
peaceable of subjects, restraining themselves and 
their froward brethren; insisting on the full per- 
formance of all governmental duties;* but back 
of this it was perfectly known that legislation 
offensive to their convictions would be met by a 
resistance absolutely invulnerable, requiring 
more bravery than an open armed fight, and en- 
tirely sufficient in itself in time to conquer the 
offending legislation. 

Political life was to them not an absorbing 


*“ That inasmuch as some amongst us have refused to 
pay their respective Levies in this county to the support 
of Government and County charges, this meeting having 
taken the same into their serious consideration, do con- 
clude as followeth: That whereas we have been always 
ready and willing to assist and support civil government, 
do order that all be advised not to refuse the paying of any 
Levy lawfully demanded, and if any person be heady and 
stubborn, and not take advise by the Brethren, let them 
be speedily dealt with according to Gospel order, that so our 
holy profession may be quit of them and Truth kept clear.” 
—Chester Quarterly Meeting, 3, VI., 1702. 
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question. They had their duty to perform in 
Pennsylvania and they meant to do it, but 
around all such questions flowed the higher life 
they desired to live, which found expression in 
their calm meditation, their communion with 
their brethren and their God, at home and in 
meeting, their quict but active furtherance of 
moral reforms. They did not care for govern- 
ment, most of them did not need any; they 
wanted to lead unambitious lives of attention to 
domestic and religious duty. They prospered in 
business. ‘The great, homelike houses and capa- 
cious barns of the Quaker counties are sufficient 
evidence of this. Their religion cost nothing of 
consequence, and it is possible their liberality 
did not always grow with their sense of justice 
and other virtues. 

Their assemblymen did not ask their support. 
They asked their best equipped men to go to the 
Assembly and kept them there for years,— 
thirty, in two cases at least. These men truly 
represented their constituencies, their strength 
and their weakness, their inextinguishable cour- 
age to do the right, their ability in some cases 
to see right in more than one way. They carried 
on during their ascendency the government of a 
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colony not inferior to any other in substantial 
freedom, peace and prosperity.* 


*“ And now, Dear Friends and Brethren, we recom- 
mend to you Peace and concord as the great fruits of 
charity, without which we are nothing; and that we labour 
to approve ourselves men of peace and makers of peace; 
which is our ornament, duty and ensign, as the disciples 
of Jesus. But if any be otherwise the churches of Christ 
have no such custom, nor can they therein be counten- 
anced or suffered; but so it is to the grief of our hearts, 
and scandal of our profession, that some laying claim to 
the same (in divers provinces within the verge of this 
meeting) have been too factious and troublesome in the 
governments under which they ought peaceably to live; 
and have by their seditious words, insinuations and prac- 
tices disquieted the minds of others, to the making of 
parties and disturbances; and some under the fair colours 
of law and privileges have promoted their sinister ends; 
when indeed it was but to take vengeance against those 
whom they had taken disgust against. And this we can- 
not but declare our just abhorrence of: that any should 
sacrifice the peace of the province to private revenge; 
warn all to beware of such; and wherever they find 
them, forthwith to deal with them, and to acquit our 
holy profession of them in a Gospel way. For by God’s 
help, we have now for many years approved ourselves 
peaceable subjects to them whom God by his providence 
hath set over us: first, to the King as supreme, and next, 
to those in authority under him; being subject, not for 
wrath, but conscience. But when at any time it hath 
pleased God to suffer the rulers that hath been over us to 
impose anything against our allegiance to God, we have 
patiently suffered under them till the Lord hath been 
pleased to open their understandings and mollify their 
hearts towards us; and this we also recommend to be con- 
tinued amongst us.”—Yearly Meeting, 1701. 
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CHAPTER IY. 
DEMOCRACY AND CIVIL LIBERTY. 


Such a people would have had a government 
which would adequately express their beliefs and 
habits. It could not fail to be democratic, for 
equality was deeply ingrained in their religious 
doctrines; on its penal side it could not fail to be 
reformatory, for reformation was the characteris- 
tic of all their churchly efforts in dealing with 
offenders; it could not fail to demand individual 
rights to the full, for they had ever claimed for 
themselves the largest individual freedom. It 
mattered therefore comparatively little what 
William Penn’s personal views were. The 
people who emigrated to Pennsylvania through 
his influence would sooner or later have moulded 
the State into the form it finally assumed. That 
it was done so quickly and effectually is, how- 
ever, largely due to his substantial agreement 
and sympathy with his co-religionists. He held 
their views, and had suffered their sufferings, 
but unlike most of them he had a tolerably clear 
conception of the means to be used to achieve 
the results desired by all. He had experience 
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and leisure and education and access to authori- 
ties, and a large list of friends with whom to ad- 
vise. He was, therefore, a fair representative of 
his people, and his Frames of Government 
largely expressed their convictions and temper. 
The colonists accepted all the liberty he gave 
them, but, as it seemed to him rather ungener- 
ously, demanded more. His paternal assump- 
tions, which were accepted in his gracious and 
forceful presence, could not in his absence or in 
the hands of his heirs become permanent. The 
friction engendered by them was evidently a 
source of surprise and disappointment to him. 
That the peaceable and long-suffering Friends 
should quickly become staunch and well-organ- 
ized supporters of popular rights, finding leaders 
of their own not entirely in sympathy with him, 
was an unwelcome and unexpected discovery. 
Yet it was in reality only a development of his 
own expressed ideas, a corollary of the prin- 
ciples he had so frequently and so forcibly 
enumerated. “ For the matters of liberty and 
privilege I propose that which is extraordinary, 
and to leave myself and suecessors no power of 
doing mischief ; so that the will of one man may 
not hinder the good of the whole country,” he 
wrote in 1681, and the province accepted the 
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grant as fully as it was offered. Had the colon- 
ists of Pennsylvania been thrown together with- 
out previous arrangements, a government in 
harmony with the Quaker mind, free and demo- 
cratic, shorn of the proprietary idea, concentrat- 
ing the power in the popularly elected Assembly 
would have beer the inevitable result. 

It is not unlikely that the reaction from the re- 
strictions of England carried the democratic 
party too far in its opposition to what little 
power the Proprietary hoped to preserve out of 
the advancing flood of popular privileges. The 
people, mostly farmers, underlings at home, now 
found themselves in a situation to secure all and 
more than all they had ever hoped for. “ This 
people think privileges their due, and all that can 
be grasped to be their native right . . . . Some 
people’s brains are as soon intoxicated with 
power as the natives are with their beloved 
liquor, and as little to be trusted with it,”’* 
Logan writes in 1704. But Logan was never 
democratic in his tendencies, was violent in his 
statements, and just at this time was in the heat 
of partisan conflict. The life of Penn was 
greatly embittered by what he considered the in- 


*Penn and Logan Correspondence, I., page 299. 
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gratitude of his people. After being most lib- 
eral in his concessions their repeated demands for 


“an excess of 


more seemed to him to indicate 
vanity that is apt to creep in upon the people in 
power in America, who, having got out of the 
crowd in which they were lost here, upon every 
little eminency there think nothing taller than 
themselves but the trees.” He suggests that 
those in office should be brought occasionally to 
London “that they might lose themselves again 
amongst the crowds of so much more consider- 
able people.”* But this has been the charge 
urged against Americans in all ages since then. 
Whether the climate or the distance from estab- 
lished institutions has been the cause, the Penn- 
sylvanians displayed very early the qualities 
which have made America free and vigorous, as 
well as sometimes self-assertive and irreverent. 
It was a pleasing sentiment that William Penn 
and his family should live as gracious and kindly 
feudal lords, dispensing the blessings of religious 
and civil liberty upon willing and trusting free- 
men, but it was opposed to the spirit of the age 
and of the race and could not be. The great 
goodness and liberality of the Proprietor, his 


* Penn and Logan Correspondence, I., page 374. 
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misfortunes from the hands of those he trusted 
most, his evident desire to have his Province 
happy and prosperous and his perfect willingness 
to make any reasonable sacrifice in order to make 
it so cause our sympathies to go out to him in his 
differences with an ungrateful people. In one 
sense a sadder life than his we seldom know. 
His letters again and again, sometimes pathetic,* 
sometimes indignant, portray the keen disap- 
pointment of an honest, conscientious and sensi- 
tive soul. There was undoubtedly provocation. 
Demagogues then, as always, led the people 


*“Q Pennsylvania! what hast thou cost me! Above 
£30,000 more than I ever got by it, two hazardous and 
most fatiguing voyages, my straits and slavery here, and 
my child’s soul almost.’”’—Penn and Logan Correspendence, 
I., page 280. 

*““T have cause to believe that had he (Logan) been as 
much in opposition, as he has been understood to stand 
for me, he might have met with milder treatment from his 
persecutors, and to think that any man should be the more 
exposed there on my account, and instead of finding favor, 
meet with enmity, for his being engaged in my service, is 
a melancholy consideration. In short, when I reflect 
upon all these heads of which I have so much cause to 
complain, and at the same time think of the hardships, I 
and my suffering family have been reduced to, in no small 
measure owing to my endeavors for, and disappointments 
from that province, I cannot but mourn the unhappiness 
of my portion dealt to me from those of whom I had rea- 
son to expect much better and different things.’’-—Proud, 


“ History of Pennsylvania.” 
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astray. Sordid men refused grants which every 
consideration of fairness, to say nothing of grati- 
tude, should have caused them to make. But 
underneath it all was the demand of the age for 
liberty, a demand expressing itself oftentimes 
unwisely and ungraciously, but leading on the 
people to the inevitable goal of perfect demo- 
ceracy. 

Penn himself was an enthusiast for liberty. 
So far from desiring reservations of power for 
himself he spread abroad among the people the 
principles of the advanced republicanism of his 
day. In 1687 he published in Philadelphia for 
local circulation a copy of Magna Charta, with 
introduction and comments evidently intended 
to give his colonists a knowledge of their lber- 
ties and to incite them to demand them.* The 
treatise also contains “ A Confirmation of the 
Charters of the Liberties of England and of the 
Forest made Anno XXV. Edward I.; the 


sentence of the Clergy against the Breakers of 


* There is only one copy of this issue known to exist. 
This is in possession of ‘‘ The Friends’ Meeting for Suffer- 
ings” at 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. A handsome edi- 
tion of 155 copies has been published (1897) by the Philo- 
biblion Club of Philadelphia. William Penn’s name does 
not appear, but David Lloyd in 1728 refers to it as Penn’s 
production. 
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these Articles; the sentence or curse given by 
the Bishops against the Breakers of the Great 
Charter; a statute made Anno XXXIV. Ed- 
ward I., commonly called De Tallagio non Con- 
cedendo,” an abstract of Penn’s patent, and a 
copy of The Frame of Government. 

It could hardly be doubted that the man who 
made the eloquent and effective defence, with 
William Mead, of himself and the jury that ac- 
quitted him, in 1670, understood and appre- 
ciated the full meaning of civil liberty. His 
views did not change when from being a prisoner 
he became the ruler of a province. Nothing 
could be more eloquent than his address “ To the 
Reader ” of his book of 1687. 


It may reasonably be supposed that we shail find in 
this part of the world many men, both old and young, that 
are strangers in a great measure to the true understanding 
of that inestimable inheritance that every free-born sub- 
ject of England is heir unto by birthright, I mean that un- 
paralleled privilege of Liberty and Property beyond all 
the nations in the world beside; and it is to be wished 
that all men did rightly understand their own happiness 
therein ; in pursuance of which I do here present thee 
with that ancient garland, the Fundamental Laws of Eng- 
land, bedecked with many precious privileges of 
Liberty and Property, by which every man that is a sub- 
ject to the Crown of England, may understand what is his 
right and how to preserve it from unjust and unreason- 
able men ; whereby appears the eminent care and wis- 
dom and industry of our progenitors in providing for them- 
selves and posterity so good a fortress that is able to repel 
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the lust, pride and power of the noble as well as the ig- 
norance of the ignoble; it being that excellent and dis- 
creet balance that gives every man his even proportion, 
which cannot be taken from him, nor be dispossessed of his 
life, liberty or estate, but by the trial and judgment of 
twelve of his equals, or Law of the Land, upon the pen- 
alty of the bitter curses of the whole people ; so great was 
the zeal of our predecessors for the preservation of these 
fundamental liberties (contained in these charters) from 
encroachment, that they employed all their policy and 
religious obligations to secure them entire and inviolable, 
albeit the contrary hath often been endeavored, yet Provi- 
dence hitherto hath preserved them as a blessing to the 
English subjects. 

The chief end of the publication hereof is for the in- 
formation and understanding (what is their native right 
and inheritance) of such who may not have leisure from 
their plantations to read large volumes; and beside I 
know this country is not furnished with law books, and 
this being the sort from whence all our wholesome English 
laws spring, and indeed the line by which they must be 
squared, I have ventured to make it public, hoping it may 
be of use and service to many freemen planters and in- 
habitants of this country, to whom it is sent and recom- 
mended, wishing it may raise up noble resolutions in all 
the freeholders in these new colonies not to give away 
anything of Liberty and Property that at present they do 
(or of right as loyal subjects ought to) enjoy, but take up 
the good example of our ancestors, and understand that it 
is easy to part with or give away great privileges, but hard 
to be gained if once lost. And therefore all depends upon 
our kindest care and actings to preserve and lay sure 
foundations for ourselves and the posterity of our loins. 
—“* Philopolites.’’ 


Could William Penn have lived a century 
longer he would not have seen the exact State of 
his imagination, but he would have recognized 


Or 
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the great impetus given to the cause of human 
liberty by his well meant and in the main wise 
efforts. Reformers never get what they work 
for just as they expect it. 

Pennsylvania became the most consistently 
free colony in the country, the most consistently 
prosperous, the most rapid in its growth in free- 
dom and prosperity. So nearly had the inhabi- 
tants everything they could desire that they hesi- 
tated to take up the Revolutionary cause in 
1775. Their charter, their traditions, their 
thoughts were all free, and they were slow to 
understand the fervor of New England and Vir- 
ginia.* 


* The glowing words of Andrew Hamilton, when giving 
up his place as Speaker of the Assembly in 1739, were un- 
doubtedly true: 

“Tt is not to the fertility of our soil or the commodious- 
ness of our rivers that we ought chiefly to attribute the 
great progress this province has made within so small a 
compass of years in improvements, wealth, trade, and 
navigation, and the extraordinary increase of people who 
have been drawn from every country in Europe; it is all 
due to the excellency of our Constitution. Our foreign 
trade and shipping are free from all imposts except those 
small duties payable to his Majesty by the statute laws of 
Great Britain. The taxes are inconsiderable, for the sole 
power of raising and disposing of public money is lodged 
in the Assembly. ... By many years’ experience we find 
that an equality among religious societies, without distin- 
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By the charter of Charles IJ. Wiliam Penn 
was made absolute proprietor of Pennsylvania 
and was authorized, with the assent of the free- 
men or their representatives, to make all laws 
not inconsistent with those of England and to 
appoint judges and other officers. In cases of 
emergency he might be absolute lawmaker with- 
out calling together the legislative body. There 
was to be an appeal allowed to England at the 
expiration of five years after the passage of any 
law, and the Crown thus reserved the power of 
veto on all Pennsylvania enactments. 

Armed with these powers and limitations he 
went to work at constitution-making. The vari- 
ous trials may be seen among the “ Penn MSS.” 
in the library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Anyone haying the time and patience 
to follow out the efforts of the author in the mass 
of old writings, with their erasures and inter- 
linear and marginal corrections, might probably 
trace the steps through which the final Frame of 


guishing one sect with greater privileges than another is 
the most effective method to discourage hypocrisy, pro- 
mote the practise of moral virtues, and prevent the plagues 
and mischiefs which always attend religious squabbling. 
This is our Constitution, and this Constitution was framed 
by the wisdom of Mr. Penn.” 
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Government was perfected. Evidently more 
than one hand and brain wrought for the estab- 
lishment of the new State. The papers have 
neither date nor name, and it is difficult to tell 
whether they are preducts of different original 
drafts, or the same draft modified by different 
advisers. It is probable that Algernon Sidney 
aided Penn in the work. In proof of this we 
have the fact that Penn interested himself vigor- 
ously in furthering Sidney’s election to Parlia- 
ment, and had a high estimate of his character 
and political views. He says, in a letter to him, 
after referring to “the discourse we had to- 
gether at my house about me drawing constitu- 
tions,’ ... . “I took my pen and immediately 
altered the terms so as they corresponded with 
thy objection and sense. Upon which thou didst 
draw a draft, as to the Frame of Government, 
gave it to me to read, and we discourst with 
considerable argument.” Benjamin Furly, a 
Friend of considerable influence in Holland, 
is known to have criticized the final “ Frame,” 
and it would have been well had his cor- 
rections been adopted in advance, as_ the 
logic of events required most of them to 
be finally. Others of Penn’s co-religionists, 
and some intending immigrants, were also 
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consulted, and the result is the jumble now 
to be seen in the records of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. It interests us only for our 
present purpose to know that William Penn ad- 
hered, through all the changes of detail, to the 
fundamental purpose expressed by him in 1676 
in relation to West Jersey affairs: “We lay a 
foundation for after ages to understand their 
liberty as men and Christians, that they may not 
be brought in bondage but by their own consent; 
for we put the power in the people.” 

Out of this mass of suggestions arose Penn’s 
“Fundamental Constitutions ”’—being twenty- 
four clauses embracing his general ideas of goy- 
ernment,—one constitution, as we would express 
it. This was not adopted exactly as promul- 
gated. Other influences were afterwards 
brought to bear, and changes were made which 
did not improve the plan. The original is among 
the Penn MSS. and has only recently been pub- 
lished.* It is interesting as probably being the 
nearest approximation possible to Penn’s ideas of 
government. What he wanted was “the frame of 
government that shall best preserve Magistracy 
in reverence with the people and best keep it 
from being hurtful to them.” He cast aside 


% be 
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everything which would not conduce to the 
general peace and prosperity. “For it were a 
most condemnable superstition to perpetuate 
anything for being ancient or domestick that 
were not otherwise useful.’ In the forefront of 
his “ Constitutions ” he places the right of every 
one to worship according to his conscience and 
pledges himself to secure it. He further de- 
clares it a fundamental that an Assembly having 
the privileges of an English House of Commons 
be elected yearly, which shall meet whether 
called by the governor or not. For the purposes 
of election there shall be small districts, each one 
sending two men to the Assembly. These shall 
bring with them the written instructions of their 
electors, and if they are violated the Assembly- 
man shall be ineligible “ unless the people, sen- 
sible of his repentance, shall forgive and choose 
him.” They shall be required, moreover, to se- 
cure the approbation of their electors to each 
law or appropriation during the session of the 
Assembly, “that they may always remem- 
ber they are but deputies.” The Assembly 
might contain three hundred and eighty-four 
members, and had the power to select forty-eight 
Councilmen out of their own number as a per- 
manent board and upper house of legislature, 
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with co-ordinate powers. During the sessions of 
the Assembly this Council shall consult with the 
larger body in order to send a law to the Gover- 
nor. The Council has also executive duties. 
The Governor can veto laws within fourteen 
days of their presentation. Primogeniture shall 
be abolished except that in deference to the Jew- 
ish law the oldest son may receive double the 
share of each of the others. Imprisonment for 
debt for small sums shall be abolished, and for 
large ones when the debtor is not worth ten 
pounds. Capital punishment for felony shall Le 
abolished. Affirmations shall be substituted for 
oaths. The law of Habeas Corpus shall be ob- 
served. There shall be no tavern or ale houses, 
and horse racing, bull and bear baiting and 
games of cards and dice shall be prohibited. All 
children,—girls and boys,—shall be taught use- 
ful trades. For each local office two names shall 
be chosen by the electors, and the Governor shall 
appoint one of the two. If he fail to do so, the 
one first named shall hold the office. 

This is a remarkable Constitution for the year 
1681. It anticipates by two centuries in some 
respects the best ideas of the most advanced re- 
publics. There could not well be anything more 
democratic than the Assembly. The initiative 
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and the referendum are both here. The pro- 
hibitionist will find there his plan for suppress- 
ing saloons. Nothing of vital consequence now 
in our American Constitution relating to indi- 
vidual liberty and the rights of popular assem- 
blies is denied except the privilege of passing 
laws over the Governor’s veto. 

Jt would have saved some friction had these 
“Constitutions ” stood. But Penn must have a 
colony before he could legislate for it, and we 
may well imagine that it was an uppermost sub- 
ject with him to induce the right sort of men to 
emigrate in large numbers. As he truly said, 
“Tet men be good and the government cannot 
be bad. If it be ill they will cure it. But if 
men be bad, let the government be ever so good, 
they will endeavor to warp and spoil it to their 
turn.”’* It is therefore probable that in order to 
conciliate large land purchasers he gave the 
Council, his upper house, in his final draft the 
sole power to originate laws—the Assembly be- 
ing authorized only to pass on such laws as were 
presented to it. It was supposed that the largest 
property holders would constitute the Council, 
and he exalted it at the expense, not only of the 


* Preface to the Frame of Government. 
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Assembly but of the Governor and Proprietor 
as well, for he gave up the right of veto and 
only retained three votes in a council of seventy- 
two members. 

Neither of these provisions could become per- 
manent. The people immediately demanded 
full legislative rights for the Assembly, and after 
1693 practically excluded the Council from any 
law-making powers. In 1701 it became an ad- 
visory board for the Governor, appointed by the 
Proprietor. Both people and Proprietor saw 
that the latter official or his representative would 
be powerless without the veto, and restored 
it in 1696. But the willingness of William 
Penn to give up power and privilege does credit 
to his generosity, if not always to his judgment. 

The Assembly of the first year was to consist 
of all the freemen of the province, afterwards of 
two hundred members. But here again the de- 
sire for a pure democracy had outgrown the 
bounds of reason. The freemen would not come 
together. They were too busy. Nor could the 
sparse population support two hundred Assem- 
blymen. ‘Finally thirty-six became the maxi- 
mum number, and so it remained through the 
Colonial period. 

The “ Frame of Government ” and the “ Laws 
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agreed upon in England” were the final pro- 
ducts of all Penn’s best thinking and confer- 
ences, and were brought with him to the Colony 
in 1682. Though changed in form many times 
they shaped all future Constitutions of Pennsyl- 
vania, of other States and of the Federal Union.* 

This Frame was modified in 1683 to ecrrect 
some glaring inconveniences, again in 1696 in 
the direction of popular freedom, and in 1701 it 
assumed the form which it maintained during 
the Colonial period. It was the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania until 1776. There seems good 
reason to believe that Penn preferred the earlier 
drafts, but that the concentration of the power in 
the hands of the Assembly was demanded by the 
democratic aspirations of the people. The Pro- 
prietor had said to them in 1700 with the great- 
est frankness, “ Friends, if in the Constitution by 
charter there be anything that jars, alter it. If 
you want a law for this or that, prepare it... . 
Study peace and be at unity . . . I desire to see 
mine not otherwise than in the publie’s pros- 
perity.” The demand of the people for liberty 
was met by a gracious surrender on the part of 


*For an interesting comparison between Locke’s Con- 
stitution and Penn’s see Bancroft’s History. 
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the Proprietor. Himself greatly in advance of 
the times, he so far honored the principle of 
government by the people, as repeatedly to yield 
his own judgment and desires ; so that while 
they were contending with him and his agents 
for additional privileges he was himself shielding 
them to his own pecuniary disadvantage from 
the attacks of enemies in England who were 
seeking to deprive them of privileges already 
granted. 

The charter of 1701 which embodied the final 
triumph of radical democratic principles con- 
tained only nine articles. The first grants 
liberty of conscience to all who “ Confess and 
acknowledge Almighty God,” and grants to all 
who profess to believe in Jesus Christ the right 
to hold executive and legislative offices, by giv- 
ing a promise of allegiance and fidelity. 

The second requires an Assembly to be chosen 
yearly by the freemen to consist of four persons 
or more from each county. This Assembly has 
full powers to choose its officers, to judge of the 
qualifications of its own members, to adjourn 
itself, to prepare bills and make laws, impeach 
criminals and redress grievances, “ with all other 
powers and privileges of an assembly according 
to the rights of free-born subjects of England.” 
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The third requires the freemen to elect two or 
three people for each position of sheriff or eor- 
oner or other court officers, and the Governor 
to choose among them. Or if the Governor fails 
to select, the first named shall serve. 

The fourth declares that all laws shall be is- 
sued in the form, “ By the Governor, with the 
consent and approbation of the freemen in Gen- 
eral Assembly met.” 

The fifth allows all criminals to have the same 
privileges of witnesses and counsel as their pros- 
ecutors. 

The sixth requires that all cases concerning 
property shall be decided by courts of justice and 
not by Governor and Council. 

The seventh prevents any one receiving a 
tavern license who is not recommended by the 
justices, and allows the justices to suppress a 
disorderly public house. 

The eighth prevents the forfeiture of the es- 
tates of suicides or intestates ; prohibits any law 
contrary to this Charter without the consent of 
the Governor and six-sevenths of the Assembly, 
and pledges the Proprietor to observe inviolably 
the first article concerning liberty of conscience. 

Lastly the Proprietor binds himself and heirs 
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not to destroy the liberties of the Charter, and 
declares such actions if attempted to be of no 
force or effect. 

Nothing was said in the Charter about a veto 
of lawsbythe Governor except such as is implied 
in the fourth article. This seems, however, 
never to have been questioned. When the Pro- 
prietor was in the Province his assent was neces- 
sary to all laws. When absent the Deputy Gov- 
ernor was also to assent, but he was governed 
by general proprietary instructions. While ex- 
eluded from law-making, the Council could ex- 
ercise a salutary restraint upon both the Assem- 
bly and the Governor. It was composed of eight 
or twelve wise and solid men, and being ap- 
pointed by the Proprietors largely to safeguard 
their interests, was out of direct reach of pop- 
ular clamor. The Deputy Governors were usual- 
ly instructed to perform no act without its con- 
sent. This gave it a valuable conservative place 
in government. 

“Thus did Penn perfect his government. An 
executive dependent for its support on the peo- 
ple ; all subordinate elective officers elected by 
the people ; the judiciary dependent for its ex- 
istence on the people ; all legislation originating 
exclusively with the people ; no forts, no armed 
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force, no militia; no established church ; no 
difference of rank ; and a harbor open for the 
reception of all mankind of every nation, of 
children of every language and every creed ;— 
could it be that the invisible power of reason 
would be able to order and restrain, to punish 
crime and to protect property ?”* 

Before entering upon the development of the 
principles of democracy and civil liberty in the 
Province, it will be interesting to know the ex- 
tent to which the Quakers controlled the govern- 
ment. While William Penn was in his usual 
health his influence was of course very great. 
His proprietorship in its relations to the govern- 
ment, to his quit-rents due from lands sold, to 
his private ownership of vast acres of unoccupied 
land, as well as his personal character, purity 
and simplicity of life, the value of his religious 
ministry, and his great abilities, gave him a com- 
manding influence. He was in the country in 
active control in 1682-4, and again in 1699- 
1701. In 1712 he was seized with a stroke of 
apoplexy, and was unable to do business until 
1718, when he died. During this time his af- 
fairs were managed with great ability by his 


* Bancroft’s “ History of the United States.” 
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wife, who was, later, his executrix. After her 
death his sons by his second wife inherited his 
proprietary interests. They gave up their rights 
in the Society of Friends, and in general did not 
sympathize with them. During the latter part 
of the time covered by this narrative, they were 
in almost constant opposition to the Quaker ele- 
ments of the Pennsylvania population. This 
was more due to the fact of diverse interests, 
arising from their private ownership of land, 
than to any denominational cause. The Quaker 
Assembly was the exponent of the democratic 
feeling of the country, and was in frequent col- 
lision with proprietary instructions and proprie- 
tary claims. This opposition may have been 
strengthened by a feeling of the sons’ desertion 
of a cause with which the father was so promi- 
nently identified, but sooner or later feudal in- 
terests and popular interests would inevitably 
clash. 

There was only one Deputy Governor who 
was a Quaker. When Penn returned to Eng}and 
in 1684 the executive responsibility was left 
with a council of five, of which Thomas Lloyd 
was President. This Presidency, involving the 
practical headship of the Province, was retained 
till 1688, when Captain John Blackwell was ap- 
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pointed Lieutenant Governor. This arrange- 
ment only lasted about a year, and Thomas 
Lloyd again came into power, as President of the 
Council, and in 1691 as Deputy Governor. 
In 1693 Colonel Fletcher was appointed Gov- 
ernor by William ITI., who had taken the govern- 
ment from Penn, and in 1694 William Mark- 
ham received the same position from the Proprie- 
tor, who had regained his Province. Thomas 
Lloyd was a minister in the Society of Friends, 
much loved and trusted by all, though at least 
one of his acts led to Penn’s very severe reproba- 
tion.* He was a younger son in a Welsh family 
of good standing, an Oxford graduate, and a 
man of retiring disposition, who accepted office 
with reluctance as a duty and gave it up with 
elad relief. Finding a number of disorderly 
characters frequenting the city he would go out 
at nights and give them religious advice. The 
combination of Deputy Governor and Quaker 
preacher was too much for the boisterous spirits, 


* “TF too mournfully remember how noble a law I had of 
exports and imports. But Thomas Lloyd, very unhappily for 
me, my family and himself, complimented some few selfish 
spirits with the repeal thereof.’””—Penn to Logan. Penn 
and Logan Correspondence, II., page 70. 
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and Philadelphia became under his control the 
most decorous of cities. He died in 1694, leav- 
ing a place which could not be filled by any 
member of the Society of Friends.* There may, 
however, have been other reasons why Penn 
preferred Governors who were not Friends. 
Orders of a character difficult for a Quaker to 
execute might at any time come from England.+ 
William Penn had received power in his Charter 
from Charles II. to train soldiers and to make 
war. If the King should require warlike meas- 
ures at the hands of the Governor it was con- 
venient to have a Deputy without any scruples 


* Edward Shippen, a Quaker, performed as President of 
the Council, in 1702-3, the duties of Deputy Governor in 
an interval between appointments, and James Logan in a 
similar way in 1786-7. 


+ The Deputy Governors after Penn’s second visit were : 


Andrew ELam tom avec acranttercencieete stents hte ete 1701 
AKT Daacholste 4 Narn ania AdaRaomtntin edit skrineniae 1703 
CharleswGoolkin: 5 emcee aes aes hie ee ee 1709 
Wialliamimeieentiie a ackive chro aise crane cee ee 1717 
Batricke= (Gordon ey annen eect ateren te eee ier 1726 
Geonze Yih omar’ eerctenccehiacs esa eee eee 1738 
James Elamuiltone sahara ee eee one 1748 
Robenrtybumiber sVionrigs acces tiasscr ieee 1754 
AW YGUTE Hic BIS shah ick an Helohyt on poe ondentaucansmohoros 1756 


HEM! ASEH YOR Avo aunt Saoondsaca quasi akaddases 1759 
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of conscience to stand in the way of organizing 
militia and erecting fortifications.* 

During the life time of William Penn the 
Council was Quaker by a considerable majority. 
His widow directed the Deputy to appoint at 
least half the Councillors from the Society.+ 
After her death the Council naturally represent- 
ed the changed feeling of the heirs, so that the 
whole executive branch was in certain respects 
disavowed by Friends. James Logan or his son 
William, both Friends, retained a place there 
through nearly all the proprietary régime. In 
early time many members were ministers. 

Nothing more clearly shows the entire break 
down of the line between ministers and laity 
than the way they exercised indiscriminately all 
public offices. Whether Quakers or not, the 


* As an illustration: Under date of 29th of Fifth month, 
1702, Logan writes to Penn: “I have not much to advise 
of more than by the last packet arrived, with orders di- 
rected to thee, or the commander-in-chief of this to pro- 
elaim a war, which was accordingly done on the 6th day 
last, the 24th inst.” 


+ “ By order nine of twelve of my Council are Quakers, 
the Magistrates in the same proportion, and the Assembly 
twenty-three Quakers to three churchmen.’’—Governor 
Gookin to Secretary, March 16th, 1716-7. “ Papers Relat- 
ing to the American Church, Pennsylvania,” page 109. 
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Council was composed of men of attainments 
and character, and the place was one of honor 
and usefulness, even after all law-making powers 
were taken from it. 

The Quakers, however, revelled in complete 
possession of the Assembly from 1682 to 1756. 
The first meeting at Chester in the former 
year was to have consisted of all the freemen 
of the Province. But the counties sent up 
only twelve men each, thirty-six from Penn- 
sylvania and thirty-six from Delaware, asking 
Penn to accept this as a competent legisla- 
ture. The Quaker immigration had not set 
in very largely, and the Swedes and Dutch 
already in the country, particularly in the 
lower counties, had a majority of one in the 
Assembly. The lines seem to have been drawn 
on Quaker membership, and in choosing a speak- 
er the absence of two of the non-Quaker mem- 
bers alone enabled Friends to organize it.* Af- 


* Letter of William Penn to Jasper Yeates, ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine,” Vol. VI., page 469. This letter contains 
many interesting features concerning Penn’s attitude 
towards the government of his colony. Yeates had eyvi- 
dently reproached Penn for securing too much for his own 
family. Penn calls attention in reply to the fact that he had 
only three votes in a joint legislature of 272 members, and 
after telling how near the Quakers were to losing control as 
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ter this there seems to have been no question of 
ascendency. Friends were elected not infre- 
quently against their own protests. After the 
separation of the three lower counties, the As- 
sembly came still more into their hands. In 1755 
a militia law is thus prefaced : “ Whereas this 
Province was settled by (and a majority of the 
Assembly have ever since been) of the people 
called Quakers, ete.” Franklin speaks of them 
in 1747 as “ That wealthy and powerful body of 
people who have ever since the war governed our 
elections and filled almost every seat in our As- 
sembly.”* They were partly aided in this by a 
somewhat inequitable division of assemblymen 
which gave a double representation to the three 
Quaker counties, Philadelphia, Chester and 
Bucks. It arose in this way. After 1701 it had 
been decided to constitute the Assembly of four 
members from each county, and if ever the lower 


stated above, says that many Friends wanted him to take 
back part of the power he had granted them. But at this 
date he does not indicate any intention to do it. The 
pressure probably became stronger later, for in 1683 he 
accepted the veto power. 


*A4 Church of England clergyman writes: ‘‘ We can have 
no expectation of being a parish while seven-eighths of our 
Assembly are Quakers.‘ Papers Relating to the Church 
in Pennsylvania,” page 107. 
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counties separated their quota should be added to 
the three Pennsylvania counties then in exist- 
ence. When new counties were added, they came 
in on the basis of the original numbers. This 
was excused by the ideas of property representa- 
tion then prevalent, and on this basis was not un- 
reasonable. It gave, however, double power to 
the counties which would naturally choose Quak- 
er representatives. In the country districts of 
these counties there was a Quaker majority prob- 
ably up to 1740 or 1750. In Philadelphia city 
there was never a Quaker majority except possi- 
bly for a very few years after 1682. In 1702 it 
has been estimated that the population of the city 
was equal to that of the country, and that one- 
third of the former and two-thirds of the latter 
were Quakers.* It was about this date, there- 
fore, that they became a minority, and the 
minority grew smaller by immigration of others 
with each succeeding year. The estimates of 
their number in 1756 vary from one-sixth to 
one-fourth of the total population. The exact 
numbers will never be known, as no church cen- 
suses were ever taken. 


*James Logan. Penn-Logan Correspondence, I., page 
102. 
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Though thus in the minority, in 1740 there 
were only three non-Quaker members of the As- 
sembly,* and in 1755, before they had them- 
selves taken any measures to give up their seats, 
twenty-eight of the thirty-six members were 
Friends.+ The responsibility for the actions of 
the Assembly therefore during these years, so 
far as their religious beliefs affected their duties 
as legislators, properly belongs to them. 

With the exception of the unequal repre- 
sentation, disproportionate as to numbers, among 
the counties, there is nothing to indicate any im- 
proper efforts to retain power in the hands of 
Friends. Their root principle of denominational 
equality, never varied from and probably never 
seriously impeached, would prevent this.t They 


*“ Pennsylvania Magazine,” X., page 291. 
+ Pemberton Papers. 


t Shepherd, in his ‘‘ History of Proprietary Government 
in Pennsylvania,” makes a natural error when he says 
(foot-note, page 548): ‘The Quakers even went so far as 
to make up their party ticket at their yearly religious 
meetings.” Any one familiar with the methods and spirit 
of a Yearly Meeting would know the impossibility of such 
an action. The authority for Dr. Shepherd’s statement is 
the following from The Shippen Papers. Edward Shippen 
writes under date September 19th, 1756: ‘‘ No ticket is yet 
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did feel a deep responsibility for the conduct of 
a state based largely on their principles and in 
which they had been the leading denomination 
from the start. The principles were on trial. 
It was an experiment, a “holy” one perhaps, 
but more than this was not claimed. It would 
be cowardly to yield their places to the clamor of 
enemies at home and in England, so long as in 
honest elections and by honorable methods they 
were legitimately chosen to places of power. 
There were among them ambitious and design- 
ing men who made the most of their opportuni- 
ties to advance their personal influence. But if 
there are any adequate proofs of public immoral- 
ity or personal agegrandizement of a serious char- 
acter, or unrighteous expedients to perpetuate 
church control or to establish a religion by state 
aid, or as a church to retain political ascendency, 
they have escaped a tolerably careful serutiny of 


settled for this county (Philadelphia), nor can any be 
until the result of the Yearly Meeting at Burlington is 
known.” At first sight this seems to confirm the state- 
ment. The facts are, as will be seen in a succeeding chap- 
ter, that both London and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings 
were about to make strenuous efforts to prevent any 
Friend taking a seat in the Assembly, and several possi- 
ble candidates refused to offer themselves till the action of 
the Yearly Meeting should be known. 
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public and meeting records. Until 1756 they 
probably voted for their own members, but the 
election turned very largely on the German vote, 
which from similarity of religious and political 
views naturally went to them, while the Scotch- 
Trish Presbyterians of the frontiers and the Epis- 
copalians of the city of Philadelphia supported 
the Proprietary party of the later days. The 
Quakers were never outvoted so long as they 
consented to be candidates. 

How the parties in those days selected their 
candidates, what substitute they had for the 
modern caucus, and what machinery they used 
to make their leadership effective, may not be 
known. The Quakers seem to have become effi- 
cient politicians. They elected their best men, 
and kept them continually in office. 

Resuming now quite briefly the political his- 
tory of the country so far as the preservation 
of civil rights is concerned, we find, as we might 
expect from the nature of the country whence 
the immigrants had come, and the age in which 
they lived, that they had the instincts for free- 
dom, the suspicion of any power but popular 
power, sufficiently strong and sufficiently close 
to the surface. For the first twenty years the 
polities of the country is full of bickerings and 
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difficulties over not very large matters. When 
Thomas Lloyd was in power after Penn’s first 
absence, there was some degree of harmony 
between the executive and the legislature. But 
Blackwell and Fletcher and Markham each was 
at the helm at different times, and each was en- 
gaged in a struggle with the popular Assembly 
which ended ingloriously for him. Blackwell, 
who came in in 1688, was an old soldier, son-in- 
law to Cromwell’s General Lambert, with no 
tact, but excellent intentions. He meant to rule 
the country ; he was under the impression that 
Penn gave him some sort of power, and he un- 
dertook in his own wisdom to revise the Council 
then elected by the people. But Thomas Lloyd, 
Quaker preacher though he was, proved a most 
doughty and persistent opponent and effective 
champion of popular rights, and would not be 
put out. Samuel Richardson, in words which 
remind one immediately of the spirit of English 
Puritanism of the earlier times, refused to own 
the Governor, and when asked to withdraw while 
his case was being considered replied, “ I will not 
withdraw. J was not brought hither by thee, 
and I will not go out by thy order. I was sent 
by the people, and thou hast no power to put 
me out.”* There was nothing for Blackwell to 


*Col. Rec., Vol. I., p. 20. 
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do but to give up the fight and to ask for a recall. 
When it came he no doubt sincerely told the 
Council, “’Tis a good day ; I have given and I 
do unfeignedly give God thanks for it (which 
are not vain words), for to say no worse I was 
very unequally yoked.” Thus ended the first 
attempt to govern a body of Quakers by a soldier. 

After this Thomas Lloyd came in again as 
President of the Council and then Deputy Gov- 
ernor, and harmony reigned for a little time. 
But the lower counties (the present State of Del- 
aware), connected with the Province but not 
largely settled by Quakers, did not work harmon- 
iously with the others. George Keith got up a 
religious schism which developed into a political 
opposition to the dominant powers. There was a 
growing party of Churchmen, which afterwards, 
under the leadership of Colonel Quarry, an of- 
ficer appointed by the Crown to attend to admir- 
alty cases and hence independent of the provin- 
cial government, was entirely out of harmony 
with Quaker notions on war and oaths, and was 
striving to discredit the government in England 
so as to secure the forfeiture of the Charter and 
the establishment of a Crown colony. The As- 
sembly was rent internally by dissensions in ef- 
forts to punish members for disrespect and to gain 
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power from the Governor and Council, and 
seemed to justify Logan’s complaint that they 
were intoxicated with the liberty to which they 
were unused. To crown all William Penn was 
thrown into prison on the charge of Jacobinism, 
his government taken from him, and Governor 
Fletcher of New York appointed to manage the 
disordered but not turbulent Province. 

Thomas Lloyd and many other Friends re- 
fused positions under him, acting on Penn’s ad- 
vice “to insist on their patent with wisdom and 


9) 


moderation.” The old laws were, however, de- 


clared invalid. “ These laws and that model of 
government is dissolved and at an end. * * * 
The King’s power and Mr. Penn’s must not come 
in the scales together.” This dispute was long in 
settling. The Assembly adhered tenaciously to 
their old privileges, and the nineteen months of 
Fletcher’s rule saw very little done, but nothing 
lost to the cause of liberty. 

Upon the restoration of Penn to liberty and 
power in 1694, he appointed Markham as his 
Deputy, and this arrangement lasted until his 
return to the colony in 1699. Markham held to 
what he could, but was not able to resist the 
growing desires of the Assemblymen under the 
able leadership of David Lloyd. They secured 
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the charter of 1696, giving them the power of 
originating, as well as vetoing bills, thus re- 
ducing the Council to a co-ordinate rather than 
a superior body, a reduction still further con- 
tinued in 1701, when it was shorn of all part in 
law-making. The need of money by the Gov- 
ernor was a perfect boon to the Assembly, which, 
English-like, coupled its grant with conditions 
requiring unwelcome concessions from the pro- 
prietary deputy. 

An unfortunate ecclesiastical schism was not 
without its political effects. George Keith had 
been a doughty defender of Quakerism. He was 
perhaps the best scholar of his Society, had been 
associated with Barclay in the preparation of the 
Apology, and with Fox and Penn in their trav- 
els in Holland and Germany. He had proven 
the sincerity of his convictions by his sufferings, 
and when, in 1689, he came to Philadelphia as 
the first Headmaster of the School which is now 
the William Penn Charter School, it was with 
the highest reputation for Quaker orthodoxy, as 
well as linguistic, scientific and philosophical at- 
tainments. A change came over his views very 
soon after this. It is unnecessary to accept any 
of the reasons given by Quaker historians for 
this change ; all cannot be correct. The times 
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were strenuous, and strong language was used on 
both sides. Political controversy raged fiercely, 
and some of the tenets advocated were crude and 
trifling. Keith’s charges against his former 
brethren were the exaltation of the Inward Light 
at the expense of the historic Christ and the 
Bible, too great use of outward resistance by 
magistrates, and the practice of capital punish- 
ment. He had many sympathizers, but the 
Yearly Meeting decided against him, and a sepa- 
rate meeting was the result. The Foxian and the 
Keithian Quakers became convenient terms of 
distinction in the writings of the day, and op- 
posed each other in church and state. 

Keith appealed to England with similar re- 
sults. Tis learning and his preaching made him 
friends, but the decision, carefully made, was 
adverse to his claims. After a vain attempt to 
divide Friends, he joined the Episcopal Church, 
and spent the rest of his life in refuting the doe- 
trines he had done so much to establish. He 
never denied his inconsistency. He paid a sec- 
ond visit to America, as the first missionary of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and between 1700 and 1704 traveled from Mas- 
sachusetts to Carolina, setting up churehes. He 
claims to have induced about five hundred peo- 
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ple in Pennsylvania, mostly Friends, to join the 
Episcopal Church, and large numbers of Pres- 
byterians in other colonies. His “ Christian 
Quakers ” had disappeared as an organized body 
by 1700, some returning to the fold, more join- 
ing the Baptists and Episcopalians. 

Politically, they associated themselves some- 
times with David Lloyd and the democrats, 
sometimes with Quarry and the Churehmen ; 
and by the rancor they received and returned, 
added greatly to the disunion of the time. 

Notwithstanding these continuous dissensions 
among the rulers, petty and great, the country 
as a whole was peaceful and prosperous. The 
farmers tilled and cleared their lands, and built 
up their homes undisturbed; they went to their 
semi-weekly mectings, and managed their church 
affairs generally in a sweet spirit of brotherly 
love. Merchants and traders carried on increas- 
ing business, and laid the foundations of con- 
siderable fortunes. Immigrants flocked in at a 
ereat rate, and found homes and occupations in 
pleasing contrast to their state in Europe. 
When Penn landed, in 1699, he found a govern- 
ment somewhat in confusion, from an experi- 
ment of tyros not altogether “holy,” but a peo- 
ple in the main contented and satisfied, and con- 
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taining all the elements of liberty and_pros- 
perity. 

Some of the Philadelphia merchants were 
making much money by trade. Samuel Car- 
penter, prominent in the Council and in meet- 
ing, had extensive interests in lands, mills and 
commerce, and was, about 1700, the wealthiest 
man in the province. Isaac Norris and Edward 
Shippen—the latter of whom was appointed by 
Penn as the first Mayor of the city—were also 
men of large enterprise and resources. Phila- 
delphia had drawn to herself, very early in her 
history, a large number of energetic and wealthy 
merchants, and her commerce exceeded that of 
New York. Her farmers, too, were prosperous 
and happy. 

The following letter, written by a little girl 
of Bucks County, is an interesting glimpse into 
rural customs : 

The Manor, Bucks County, Pa. 
The 28th of llth Mo., 1685. 
Dear Grandmother : 

Mamma has been writing to thee since last Fifth-day, 
and she told me I could put a sheet into thy letter. We 
want to get it off on the packet which sails from Philadel- 
phia about the 10th of the Twelfth month. 

Our new house is all done. I wish thee could see our big 
kitchen. It has a fireplace entirely across one end of the 


room. Papa brings the back Jog in with the horse, and 
when the boys pile wood up against it, such a fire as it 
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does make. We have so much wood. Papa says we would 
be rich if we had this timber in England. I gather chips. 
We had a nice time roasting chestnuts this fall in the 
ashes. I have four quarts dried. 

The new house is built of logs and all nicely plastered 
inside. We'll be good and warm this winter. There is 
room in the fireplace for papa’s big chair and mamma’s 
rocker. There is a bench on the other side of the fire for 
us children. There is a little narrow window near the 
chimney where the spinning wheel stands. I’ve learned 
to bake cakes on the coals. We have a Dutch oven now. 

I wish thee could have seen our garden this summer. Be- 
sides the rows or sage, camomile, thyme, comfrey and rue, 
with yarrow and some onions, we have great big love ap- 
ples. They are almost as large as an apple. They grow on 
a bushy plant which starts from a seed in the spring. Un- 
cle Henry found them last summer among the Indians, 
and brought some of the seeds home. Mamma says they 
are poison if we eat them. They are just pretty to look 
at. 

The men dug a long, winding ditch around the meadow 
bank this fall. It will carry the water along the side of 
the meadow so they can let it out to run all over the bank. 
Tt keeps the grass very green and pretty. 

We have so many horses and cows that are not ours. 
Papa is Ranger now, and takes up all strays. Thee don’t 
know about this, does thee ? Well, everybody here lets 
their cows and horses run loose in the woods. Sometimes 
they don’t come back, and it takes a long time to find 
them. We heard of a little girl this fall who got lost 
while hunting tor the cows. Dark came on and she heard 
the wolves howling. It was very Jate when she found the 
cows all huddled together. Her father found her next 
morning fast asleep alongside of the bell cow. She was safe 
and sound. I’m glad I wasn’t that little girl. 

All the cows here have ear marks. William Penn’s 
cows have this mark. I copied it from papa’s book : 

It must hurt to have their ears cut. 
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T also found this in the book. Papa put it in last sum- 
mer : 

“ Att the fall of the yeare 1684 there came a Jong-bodyed 
bb cow with this eare marke. She was very wild, and 
being a stranger, after publication, none owning her, James 
Harrison, att the request of Luke Brindley, the Ranger, 
wintered her, and upon the twenty-third of the 7th Mo., 
1685, the cow was slaughtered and divided, two-thirds to 
the Governor, and one-third to the Ranger after James 
Harrison had 60 lbs. of her beef for the wintering of her 
att j of ” (10 shillings sterling). 

So thee sees we have plenty of meat. We have 200 shad 
that were caught last spring and salted. Some of them are 
very big. The boys were out hunting yesterday and 
brought in two wild turkeys. We'll have one for dinner on 
Sixth-day, which is Monthly Meeting, and the other on 
First-day. 

Mamma has school for me every day. She is the teacher 
and I am the scholars. I am head of my class. Papa 
says that if I keep on doing that well he will send me to 
England to school when I get big. Then I’ll see thee, 
grandma, and the dear old place I love so well. There is 
no more room on the paper, so | must stop. 

With lots of kisses and two pats for dear old Royer, 1 
remain thy affectionate granddaughter, 

SALLY BRINDLEY. 


Penn’s presence composed, at least super- 
ficially, most of the differences. No one ques- 
tioned his authority. He was displeased with the 
too great tendencies to license, as he deemed 
them, but wisely accepted the inevitable, and 
granted such changes in fundamental law as 
were desired. His two years—all too short a 
time for the work to be done—were full of con- 
ferences with the Council and Assembly, of 
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visits to and from Indian chiefs, of religious 
services in the numerous meeting houses which 
were now scattered over the three upper counties. 
Matters were left in quietness, though for a few 
years an unfortunate choice of a Deputy Gov- 
ernor delayed the better days. 

Three political parties sprang into existence 
on Penn’s departure. There was first the party 
devoted to proprietary interests and sympathies, 
embracing the more wealthy and highly edu- 
eated Quakers, principally of Philadelphia, of 
which in a little time James Logan came to be 
recognized as the leader. Secondly, there was 
the popular party, led by David Lloyd, com- 
posed mainly of country Friends, and reinforced 
in time by sympathetic Germans and other 
liberty-loving people ; and thirdly, there was an 
opposition non-Quaker party, not strong in 
Council or Assembly, whose ultimate object was 
to make a crown colony and an established 
church. 

James Logan and David Lloyd were such 
prominent men in early Pennsylvania, that they 
deserve more than a passing notice. 

James Logan was born in Ireland in 1674 of 
Scotch parents, who were Friends. When Wil- 
liam Penn was coming to Pennsylvania, in 1699, 
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he brought Logan with him as secretary and 
agent. He held successively the posts of Provin- 
cial Secretary, Commissioner of Property, Chief 
Justice, and, as President of the Council, was for 
about two years the Governor of the Province. 
He was an excellent scholar, to his friends an 
agreeable gentleman, thoroughly faithful to the 
Proprietor, who in turn placed implicit confi- 
dence in his judgment of other men, of great in- 
fluence in the Council, of which he was almost 
continuously a member, but not always court- 
eous and condescending to men of smaller abili- 
ties and fewer advantages.* 

He gave very censorious verdicts of his oppo- 
nents, calling them “ rogues,” “composition of 
vinegar and wormwood,” “ lurking snake,” ete. 
These were evidently written in the heat of 
partisan controversy, and unfortunately influ- 
enced Penn’s mind against some who ought to 
have been his warmest friends and supporters. 
No more faithful agent for the proprietor and 
his widow could have been found, though one 
could conceive a more judicious one. 

Tn later years he retired to his place at Sten- 
ton, and largely gave himself over to literary 


* Proud, “ History of Pennsylvania,” Vol. I., page 478. 
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work. He wrote several books in Latin, and 
translated “ De Senectute,” which was printed 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1744. He gave to the 
people a valuable collection of books, now incor- 
porated in the Philadelphia Library. 

He was not a very influential member of the 
Society of Friends in religious matters, partly 
on account of his views on defensive war ; but 
his character and aitainments were greatly re- 
spected. 

David Lloyd was a Welshman. He arrived 
in the colony in 1686, commissioned by Penn as 
Attorney General. He was an excellent lawyer, 
exemplary in all the relations of private life, of 
great force of character and commanding in- 
fluence. Were it not for the dark colors m 
which he is painted by Logan, Norris, Proud, 
and other authorities, we should regard him as a 
noble fighter for popular rights. He seems, 
however, to have been of a contentious spirit, 
and opposed Penn by methods and in words 
which neither the circumstances could justify, 
nor good political morality commend. He had 
probably honesty of purpose in his aims, and in 
the main a good cause. Tle was intense, dog- 
matic, unbending, perhaps politically unserupu- 
lous in his early life ; but later he became softer 
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and more gracious. He never failed to be the 
trusted leader to his party so long as he was in 
the Assembly. The cause to which he gave his 
great energies and political abilities was the 
cause of the future, and the net result of his 
labors was to sustain in the colony strong at- 
tachment to the principles we now consider to 
be fundamentally American. He was a Quaker 
in good standing, at first living in Philadelphia ; 
after 1710 in Chester. 

It is interesting to note that Logan and Lloyd 
drew together in later years, working for the 
good of the State, and that Lloyd joined in an 
affectionate memorial to Penn after his death. 

Penn left his Province in 1701, with Andrew 
Hamilton as Deputy Governor, and the play of 
political forces immediately began. The Chureh 
party, under Colonel Quarry, small but active, 
would ally itself for the time with David Lloyd, 
who, however, was far from sympathizing with 
it. Their main strength, however, lay in Eng- 


lish sympathy.* The malcontents were also 


* The feeling between the Churchmen and the Quakers 
was quite severe. 

“T hope your grace being at the helm will be mindful of 
us at the stern, when Providence shall think to bless us 
with a qualified government under bis royal majesty ; then 
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with Lloyd. “It is the very leaven of George 
Keith ” (now mostly Episcopalians), “left among 
the people at his separation, and now fermenting 
up again,”* writes Logan in 1706. Isaac Norris 
also says in 1709: “Most of the sticklers in 
the Assembly are either Keithians or those who 
stand fast and loose with Friends.’’+ 


Christianity will fourish in this Province, Quakerism will 
be rooted out, and the church will be more than con- 
querer.”” July 12th, 1700. ‘“ Papers Relating to the Church 
in Pennsylvania,” page 16. 

The Episcopalians evidently desired the establishment of 
a state church, and this deepened the Quaker opposition, 
political and otherwise. ‘This feeling very much softened 
towards Revolutionary times, and we find James Pember- 
ton lamenting the growth of the Presbyterians at the ex- 
pense of the Episcopalians. The Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians, in many respects the Quaker antipodes, were their 
great political opponents of the pre-Revolutionary days. 
This culminated in the * Paxton boys” invasion of 1763-4. 

Even in early days all the losses of Quakerism went to 
the Church of England. George Ross writes, under date 
of August 28, 1716: ‘* But though we and the Quakers do 
thus differ widely, yet ‘tis observable that when any of 
them do leave their own way and become Christians, they 
generally make their application to your missionary for 
baptism, instead of going to the dissenting teachers, who, 
though ten to one of us, do not count one Quaker to ten 
that come over to the Church.” 


* Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. II., page 190. 


+ Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. Il., page 422. 
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Governor Hamilton, unfortunately for the 
Province, died after about a year of administra- 
tion, and Penn sent over John Evans, a Welsh- 
man, “an honest and discreet young man”’ as 
he styles him. Penn was wofully deceived, as 
often happened in his choice of men. He 
writes most enthusiastically about each new ap- 
pointment, and after events usually were a 
strange contradiction to his judgment. Evans, 
if personally honest, was certainly not discreet. 
A worse choice could scarcely have been made to 
govern a colony of strict Quakers. He unneces- 
sarily shocked their anti-martial principles by 
pressing forward his schemes for colonial de- 
fense. He tried to force them into compromis- 
ing measures by a false report that the French 
fleet was in the Delaware, and rode through 
Philadelphia asking all to arm. To this the 
Quakers responded by quietly attending their 
mid-week meeting. In company with William 
Penn, Jr., the degenerate son of the proprietor, 
he engaged in festivities in the poorer haunts 
of the city, and in the Indian towns, which 
shocked the sense of stern morality to which the 
people’s thoughts were attuned. He tried to col- 
lect a fine for disrespect from an honest but rather 
irascible old Quaker minister and Assemblyman, 
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who cried out: “He is but a boy. We'll kick him 
out,” and won only contempt for his persecution. 
He persuaded the Delaware authorities to erect 
a fort and levy a tax on Philadelphia commerce, 
which was a violation of charter. Three Friends 
of his own party—Richard Hill, Isaac Norris 
and Samuel Preston—ran their boat past the 
fort in spite of the fire, and when the commander 
pursued, carried him off and landed him at 
Salem, New Jersey. This broke up the exaction 
of “powder money.” Altogether Evans was a 
great failure as Governor. Logan did his best to 
advise his chief, but finally counseled Penn to 
recall him, as also did the Assembly. It is not to 
be wondered at that the anti-proprietary party, 
under Lloyd, ruled the Assembly, and the 
friends of Penn hung their heads. 


In 1704 a remonstrance was sent to the Pro- 
prietor, which was the most severe stroke he 
ever received. It was the work of Lloyd, signed 
by him as Speaker of the Assembly, and if we 
are to believe Isaac Norris and James Logan, the 
signature was effected after adjournment, when 
he was no longer Speaker, the address was 
never read to the Assembly, and in order to pre- 
serve the appearance of regularity, the minutes 
were interpolated. That the people had some 
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ground to complain of the choice of Deputy Gov- 
ernor may well be admitted, but this was quite 
as much Penn’s misfortune as theirs, and was 
only an error of judgment. That they had just 
then cause to complain of the hardships the Eng- 
lish goverment was putting on them in the mat- 
ter of oaths, was also true, but Penn was doing 
all he could to remedy it. The other charges 
of oppression “ about our civil rights by the Pro- 
prietary,” in various details were too trivial to 
be so seriously enumerated and intemperately ad- 
vanced. ‘There was an animus about the paper 
worse than the complaints, which hurt the good- 
hearted Proprietor deeply. He had spent his for- 
tune, and was in debt as a result of his Pennsyl- 
vania burden. He thought he had given every 
reasonable concession, more than were enjoyed 
elsewhere, and if things were wrong he had ex- 
pected kindly and reasonable co-operation, not 
bitter, unfriendly and unreasonable attack. 

That Friends were to some extent on Lloyd’s 
side in the matter, is evident.* In their minds 


*** He carries so fair with our weak country people, and 
those that long looked upon him to be the champion of 
Friends’ cause in government matters in former times, that 
there is no possessing them.”’ 

Logan to Penn, Correspondence, Vol. II., page 119. 


NORRIS. 


ISAAC 
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he was the champion of personal liberty, to 
which the country Friends especially were in- 
ordinately attached. But that they still held to 
Penn is proven by the next election, in 1705, 
when Lloyd’s party was left in a small minority 
in an Assembly of which all the members were 
Friends except one.* Lloyd himself got in by 


*Kven the quiet Friends did not get through this elec- 
tion without reproach. “This meeting, understanding 
of some disorderly carriage, language and deportment at 
Chester, the last election, by some professing truth, the 
meeting appoints ——— to draw something in reprehen- 
sion thereof, and bring the same to the next Quarterly 
Meeting.” 

The next meeting adopted their report. ‘‘ This meeting 
understands there have been some persons that make pro- 
fession of the blessed truth and peaceable spirit of the 
Lord Jesus with us, but tor want of keeping to it in them- 
selves contrary fruits appear, so as to take liberty to speak 
and act as they please. . . . Some in this county at the 
last election, where their moderation should have ap- 
peared, but other fruits were brought forth, and seditious 
words and practices, insinuations and turbulent behavior 

under a fair color of liberty and privilege to pro- 
mote their sinister ends, to take revenge on those against 
whom they have taken a disgust. The consideration of 
these things hath brought a weighty concern upon this 
meeting that any should sacrifice the peace of the people 
to a private revenge. This meeting desires all monthly 
meetings to deal with such, and if they prove stubborn and 
unruly, and will not be reclaimed, then to acquit our holy 
profession of them.” 

Chester Quarterly Meeting, 1706. 
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the election of the city after being left out by 
the county, but lost his speakership. 

The doings of Evans, however, restored 
Lloyd’s majority for several years following, 
and the attempted impeachment of Logan on 
certain charges relating to the tenure of office 
of the judges, was the result. Logan defended 
himself vigorously, and finally went to Eng- 
land, where he was triumphantly acquitted a 
little later, both legally and morally. 

The people seemed to be tired of the bicker- 
ings of the Assembly, and in 1710 elected a new 
one, not one old member being returned, and 
every one friendly to Penn. For the two remain- 
ing years of the Proprietor’s healthy life matters 
went smoothly. Evans’ successor, Charles Gook- 
in, was a reputable gentleman, of a difficult dis- 
position, and probably insane the latter part of 
his eareer. He did not harmonize with the As- 
sembly, nor indeed with his Council, but did not 
greatly shock the people. David Lloyd was 
temporarily out of public life, and when he re- 
turned it was with a more kindly spirit. 

The year 1710 was the beginning of a better 
time for Pennsylvania. <A succession of fairly 
good Governors ensued. The people settled 
down under the wise charter of 1701, which 
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granted all reasonable liberties. Immigration 
was intensely active. Material prosperity de- 
veloped at a rapid pace. Questions connected 
with oaths were somewhat troublesome, and 
small war clouds caused occasional uneasiness to 
conscientious I'riends, but in the main peace 
reigned. 

Bad as some of Lloyd’s methods were, there 
can be no doubt that they made Pennsylvania a 
democratic State, tenacious of liberty. A dif- 
ferent result would undoubtedly have ensued 
had the more dignified, but more aristocratic, 
systém of Logan and Norris, and the pro- 
prietary party, remained unchallenged in 
power. Lloyd only voiced a very prevalent feel- 
ing which could not be restrained. 

The heart of the people had always been with 
Penn. They believed in his liberality, his sin- 
cerity, his wisdom. Had he remained with them 
as Governor, or sent sympathetic and discreet 
deputies, there would have been practical una- 
nimity in his support; at least there would have 
been no permanent opposition party. When his 
honest and pathetic address came to them in 
1710, after his triumphant vindication by the 
election, every heart responded, and with this we 
may fitly close the account of the not very har- 
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monious early period of Pennsylvania legislative 
history: 


London, 29th Fourth month, 1710. 

My Old Friends :—It is a mournful consideration, and 
the cause of deep affliction to me, that I am forced, by 
the oppressions and disappointments which have fallen to 
my share in this life, to speak to the people of that Prov- 
ince in a language I once hoped I should never have had 
occasion to use. But the many troubles and oppositions 
that I have met with from thence oblige me, in plainness 
and freedom, to expostulate with you concerning the causes 
of them. 

When it pleased God to open a way for me to settle 
that colony, I had reason to expect a solid comfort from 
the services done to many hundreds of people; and it 
was no small satisfaction to me that I have not been dis- 
appointed in seeing them prosper and growing up to a 
flourishing country, blessed with liberty, ease and plenty, 
beyond what many of themselves could expect, and want- 
ing nothing to make them happy but what, with a right 
temper of mind and prudent conduct, they might give 
themselves. But, alas! as to my part, instead of reap- 
ing the like advantages, some of the greatest of my trou- 
bles have arisen from thence. The many combats I have 
engaged in, the great pains and incredible expense for your 
welfare and ease, to the decay of my former estate, of 
which (however some there would represent it) I too sen- 
sibly feel the effects, with the undeserved opposition I 
have met with from thence, sink me into sorrow that, if 
not supported by a superior hand, might have overwhelmed 
me long ago. And I cannot but think it hard measure 
that, while that has proved a land of freedom and flourish- 
ing, it should become to me, by whose means it was prin- 
cipally made a country, the cause of grief, trouble and 
poverty. 

For this reason I must desire you all, even of all pro- 
fessions and degrees, (for although all have not been en- 
gaged in the measures that have been taken, yet every man 
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who has interest there is, or must be, concerned in them 
by their effects)—I must therefore, I say, desire you all, in 
a serious and true weightiness of mind, to consider what 
you are or have been doing : why matters must be carried 
on with these divisions and contentions, and what real 
causes have been given on my side for that opposition to 
me, and my interest, which I have met with, as if I were 
an enemy and not a friend, after all I have done and spent 
here and there. I am sure I know not of any cause what- 
soever. Were I sensible you really wanted anything of me, 
in the relation between us, that would make you happier, 
I should readily grant it, if any reasonable man would say 
it were fit for you to demand, provided you would also take 
such measures as were fit for me to join with. 


Here follows a resumé of the Frame of Gov- 
ernment, which he declares he cares nothing 
about except to promote their good. 


The attacks on my reputation, the many indignities 
put upon me in papers sent over hither into the hands of 
those who could not be expected to make the most dis- 
creet and charitable use of them; the secret insinuations 
against my justice, besides the attempt made upon my 
estate ; resolves passed in the assemblies for turning my 
quit-rents, never sold by me, to the support of my govern- 
ment; my lands entered upon without any regular 
method ; my manors invaded (under pretence I had not 
duly surveyed them), and both these by persons princi- 
pally concerned in these attempts against me here; a 
right to my overplus land unjustly claimed by the pos- 
sessors of the tracts in which they are found ; my private 
estate continually exhausting for the support of the gov- 
ernment, both here and there, and no provision made 
for it by that country. 


In short, when I reflect on all these heads, of which [ 
have so much cause to complain, and, at the same time, 
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think of the hardships I and my family have been re- 
duced to, in no small measure owing to my endeavors for 
and disappointments from that Province, I cannot but 
mourn the unhappiness of my portion, dealt to me from 
these of whom I had reason to expect much different and 
better things, nor can I but lament the unhappiness that 
too many of them are bringing on themselves, who, instead 
of pursuing the amicable ways of peace, love and unity, 
which I at first hoped to find in that retirement, are 
blind to their own interest, are oversetting that founda- 
tion on which your happiness might be built. 

Friends, the eyes of many are upon you; the people 
of many nations of Europe look on that country as a land 
of ease and quiet, wishing to themselves in vain the same 
blessings they conceive you may enjoy ; but, to see the 
use you make of them, is no less the cause of surprise to 
others, while such bitter complaints and reflections are 
seen to come from you, of which it is difficult to conceive 
either the sense or meaning. What are the distresses, 
grievances and oppressions that the papers sent from hence 
so often say you Janguish under, while others have cause 
to believe you have hitherto lived or might live the hap- 
piest of any of the Queen’s dominions 7? 


It is a certain sign you are strangers to oppression, and 
know nothing but the name, when you so _ highly be- 
stow it on matters so inconsiderable ; but that business I 
find is adjusted. Could I know any real oppressions you 
lie under, that it is in my power to remedy (and what I 
wish you would take proper measures to remedy if you 
truly feel any such), I would be as ready on my part to 
remove them as you to desire it ; but according to the best 
judgment I can make of the complaints I have seen (and 
you once thought I had a pretty good one), I must, in a 
deep sense of sorrow, say that I fear the kind hand of 
Providence, that has so long favored and protected you, 
will, by the ingratitude of many there, to the great mercies 
of God hitherto shown them, be at length provoked to con- 
vince them of their unworthiness. 
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I must think there is a regard due to me that has not 
of late been paid; pray consider of it fully, and think 
soberly what you have to desire of me, on the one hand, 
and ought to perform to me on the other; for from the 
next Assembly I shall expect to know what you resolve 
and what I may depend on. If I must continue my re- 
gards to you, let me be engaged to it by a like disposition 
in you toward me. But if a plurality after this shall think 
they owe me none or no more than for some years I have 
met with, let it, on a fair election, be so declared ; and 
I shall then, without further suspense, know what I have 
to rely upon. God give you his wisdom and fear to direct 
you, that yet our poor country may be blessed with peace, 
love and industry, and we may once more meet good 
friends, and live so to the end, our relation to the truth 
having but the same true interest. 

I am, with great truth and most sincere regard, your 
real friend, as well as just Proprietor and Governor, 

WILLIAM PENN. 


It required about thirty years to settle down 
into steady government. Then followed thirty 
years of the greatest peace and _ prosperity. 
There were no more contentions between Goy- 
ernor and Assembly ; no more angry recrimina- 
tions upon which to base partisan capital ; no 
more striving for liberties, for every reasonable 
liberty worth striving for was secured ; no more 
attempts to exalt proprietary interests at the ex- 
pense of public interests ; no more partisan 
strife, for there were no parties. The era of in- 
ternal dissension had closed; the era of external 
war had not opened. For a generation the 
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Quaker government went quietly on, performing 
its functions with vigor and system. Paper 
money, fully secured by individual property, 
as well as State credit, was issued in moderate 
amounts, was never depreciated, and developed 
business enterprise by taking the place of gold 
and silver drained to England to purchase the 
needed importation of a busy and growing popu- 
lation. Taxes were light and were mostly raised 
from tavern licenses. Indians were friendly, 
and were kept so by frequent presents and pur- 
chases of land. The criminal laws, while rather 
severe, were humanely executed, and life and 
property were secured by an alert magistracy 
and a conscientious population. Oaths were vol- 
untary ; war did not exist. There were no mil- 
itia companies, but little martial feeling. All 
religions were free and on an equal footing. Po- 
litical and personal rights were guarded with 
jealous care. The best men of the colony, men 
of the highest education, morality and prop- 
erty interests, held, by the choice of the people, 
the high offices of government. No taint of 
political corruption seems to have vitiated the 
dignity of office-holding, but there “ was magis- 
tracy in reverence with the people, and kept 
from being hurtful to them.” Could Penn have 
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seen this thirty years’ peace, he would not have 
been utterly discouraged, nor deemed the “ Holy 
Experiment ” a failure. 

In 1739 England and Spain went to war, and 
this was the beginning of the end. In another 
chapter military questions will be taken up. It 
is only necessary here to refer to the protection 
and extension of popular privileges indirectly 
resulting from the wars. War meant privateer- 
ing, and privateering destroyed commerce, and 
this touched Pennsylvania immediately. War 
meant taxes, and taxes produced discontent, dif- 
ferences with the Governors about the rights of 
the Assembly, cessation of friendly feeling, and 
a re-creation of parties. 

The Spanish war was soon over, but it was fol- 
lowed by one with the French and their Indian 
allies in 1744. This lasted in America, in some 
part or other, practically continuously till 1763, 
and when it ended the Quaker Assembly was no 
more. 

Parties were now formed on new lines. They 
had largely disappeared during the twenties and 
thirties, but at this time we find a marked dif- 
ference, growing more emphatic with the years 
between the proprietary party and the “ coun- 
try’ party. The Quakers were now in consid- 
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erable minority in the Province, but were practi- 
eally all on one side. The Proprietors had left 
the Society and joined the Episcopal Church, 
and that body rallied around them. So also did 
the Presbyterians, and all who believed in a 
vigorous, warlike policy. These stood together 
for proprietary rights and interests, and had as 
their stronghold the Governor and Council. 

The Friends and the Germans and their sym- 
pathizers maintained their ascendency in the 
popularly elected Assembly, where they did 
practically as they pleased. They opposed pro- 
prietary pretensions, favored grants to the In- 
dians, and cut down expenses for military opera- 
tions wherever possible. Their efforts during 
the years from 1740 to 1756 were directed to 
securing their rights as representatives of the 
people in the matters of protesting against secret 
and arbitrary instructions to the Governor by the 
Proprietors; of raising money in whatever way 
seemed good to them ; of insistence on the large 
proprietary estates being subject to taxation as 
other similar estates were ; and of independence 
of royal instructions when they contravened 
their charter. 

The machinery by which the Quakers held 
their party together, judging from the results, 
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was effective. During the thirty years of peace 
they had become competent politicians. It is 
uncertain how they selected their candidates, or 
by what means they elected them. There is no 
reason to suspect any immoral proceedings, for 
their Assemblymen were men of excellent 
standing, and many of them served for a long 
time. Most of them were farmers, and this 
gave the few men who knew something about 
law, like David Lloyd, the two Norrises, and 
Benjamin Franklin, their great influence. It 
is probable that a loosely organized town meet- 
ing called for each case as it arose determined 
the choice, and that the general interest in the 
issue, and community of political tendencies 
earried the election. We hear nothing of 
difficulties within the party, and they were not 
the sort of people to tolerate bosses quietly. In 
these matters of liberty they were solidly and 
effectively united in the gencral struggle against 
Crown and Proprietor, which led up to the Rev- 
olutionary war, and held their own as honorably 
and as successfully as the liberty party of any 
other colony. 

The Province very early in its history, while 
supplied with many of the necessities of life, was 
short of money. This resulted from the large 
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purchases from England, which drained the 
country of gold and silver. This condition ex- 
isted up to the Revolution, the balance of trade 
being almost continually against the Colony. 
Much real suffering and great stagnation in trade 
resulted from this state of affairs, and the is- 
suance of paper money became almost a neces- 
sity. It was entered upon cautiously. There be- 
ing no banks or opportunities for specie redemp- 
tion, it was arranged that bills of credit, which 
could be used as money, should be issued to in- 
dividuals as a loan for a term of years, secured 
by real estate or plate. Interest and a part of the 
principal were paid back yearly. The amount of 
the issue being reasonable and the security am- 
ple the money never depreciated, as was the case 
in nearly all the Colonies, while the stimulus to 
trade was sudden and marked. This process was 
prudently repeated, and the interest, with tavern 
licenses, enabled the Colony to get along almost 
without taxes during the years of peace. Though 
Logan, Norris, and other conservative men op- 
posed the practice, it seems to have been justified 
by the results, and there was sufficient self- 
restraint to prevent an over-issue. 

But the wars demanded a vast proportionate 
increase in the expenses of government, and new 
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problems presented themselves. The Assembly 
proposed to meet the increased expenses by fur- 
ther issues of bills of credit, but were in 1740 re- 
strained by the English Privy Council, acting 
probably at the instance of the Proprietors, by 
an order prohibiting any new issues, unless a 
clause were also enacted suspending the execu- 
tion of the law till the royal assent was obtained. 
The Governor was instructed to refuse to sign 
any bill violating this order. 

The charter of William Penn had by this time 
become an object of veneration with the popular 
party in Pennsylvania, and under it they had 
deemed themselves secure in the manner of rais- 
ing money, subject only to the veto of the Gov- 
ernor. It is true that after five years they might 
also look for a royal veto, but this only involved 
the necessity of re-enacting the offending law. 
The new order of the Privy Council therefore 
seemed an interference with one of their 
choicest privileges. However, if they could 
persuade Governor Thomas to sign notwith- 
standing hostile orders from abroad, the laws 
would be valid ; and this they managed to do 
by a judicious reduction of his salary until he 
was brought to terms. The struggle was contin- 
ued with successive Governors till the Revolu- 
tion under the effective leadership of Franklin, 
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and while often baulked by the proprietary inter- 
ests, the popular party in the Assembly grad- 
ually regained all lost ground. While legally 
there was no change, practically there was a con- 
stant decrease of proprietary interference and a 
constant growth of popular rights. 

The question was complicated with another. 
The Governor was appointed by the Proprietors, 
and was in fact their agent. It was his duty to 
look after first the interests of his employers, and 
afterwards those of the Colony. When peace 
prevailed those interests were so nearly identical 
that no controversy arose. In some eases, nota- 
bly that of Sir William Keith, the representa- 
tives of the people were so much nearer, and it 
was so much more pleasant to live in harmony 
with them, that the Governor elected popular 
rather than proprietary favor, and lost his place, 
through the efforts of James Logan. Later the 
Governor had to give a heavy bond, amounting 
during the wars to £5,000, to obey instructions. 
Popular bids for favor could hardly be expected 
to exceed this sum, and the Governor was fairly 
secured to the side of the Penns. 

It was conceded that the Governor had certain 
executive duties in which it was proper that he 
should receive detailed instructions, but when it 
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came to legislative questions stringent and some- 
times secret instructions as to vetoing bills were 
felt to be a tacit invasion of legislative privileges. 
William Penn, at the urgency of David Lloyd, 
had wisely given up the power of veto in the 
case of a bill previously assented to by his dep- 
uty, and he and his widow had carefully con- 
fined instructions to general directions to sup- 
press vice, to discourage faction, to follow the 
advice of tne Council, and to protect every one 
in his rights. During the era of good feeling 
the Assembly would ask to see the instructions 
to the Governor and he would good-naturedly 
comply. 

After the wars began the Governor refused to 
show his instructions, and the Assembly protested 
against the folly of their spending much time in 
elaborating bills when ali the time the Governor 
had in his closet his private instructions to veto 
them. They wished to be able to confer with 
him and by judicious compromises to secure his 
assent to their bills. All they could do was to 
find out gradually the character of his limita- 
tions by his actions, and they rightly felt they 
were kept working in the dark. They procured 
from their agent in England in 1755 a copy of 
Governor Morris’s instructions, and raised a 
storm against him by their publication. They 
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refused, notwithstanding the urgency of the war, 
to vote any supplies if these instructions were 
brought into operation. Their importunity and 
firmness finally prevailed, and like the opposition 
to bills of credit, proprietary instructions before 
the Revolutionary war were allowed to drop out 
of sight. 

Another subject of conflict was the taxation of 
Proprietary properties. The Penns were not 
only the owners of the unoccupied lands of 
the Province, they were also in their private ca- 
pacity owners of large tracts within the State 
which they held like any other private persons. 
Moreover, they enjoyed an income from quit- 
rents from most of the lands they had sold. All 
this property they claimed was exempt from 
taxation. It would have been manifestly im- 
proper to tax the large extent of unproductive 
land of early times, and besides, there were no 
land taxes of consequence levied, except for 
county purposes, and these did not reach the un- 
surveyed domain of the Proprietors. 

But as in the other cases the wars brought this 
to a focus. The people in response to a demand 
for money to protect their frontier against in- 
vasion insistently made by the Governor, sug- 
gested that the Penn estates should bear their 
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share in the joint defence. The Proprietors, in 
the view of the Assembly, while possessing cer- 
tain feudal rights which they did not propose to 
disturb, were also private land owners and on a 
level with all other private land owners. In 
1755, after Braddock’s defeat, they levied a tax 
on all estates in the Province, real and personal, 
including quit-rents and unsettled land, which 
tax was to redeem bills of credit to the amount of 
£60,000. Governor Morris insisted that his in- 
structions required him to protect the interests 
of his employers, and refused to pass the bill. 
The Assembly replied to his arguments that it 
was better to give part in taxes than to lose the 
whole by the French, and threw upon him and 
the Proprietors the responsibility for the de- 
fenceless state of the Province. The Indians 
were scalping on the frontiers, and there were 
daily distressing demands for protection, but the 
Assembly judged the principles involved in their 
struggle with the Governor were worth more 
than temporary security. Neither yielded until 
finally a solution was found in an offer of a free 
gift by the Penns of £5,000, with the under- 
standing that it should not be considered as a 
substitute for the tax. The Assembly said noth- 
ing on this latter point, but passed a bill raising 
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£55,000 and omitted the taxation of the property 
of the Penns. The £5,000 was to be collected 
by the Assembly out of the arrears of quit-rents, 
and hence was not quite so liberal as it seemed 
to be. 

Bills for revenue followed in rapid succession, 
and the controversy was renewed. benjamin 
Franklin was sent to England to look after pro- 
vineial rights, and he invoked the aid of the 
home government. After considerable fencing 
the proprietary case was defeated, and the As- 
sembly had the satisfaction of completely carry- 
ing their point. 

The controversies of the time are shown in a 
private letter of James Pemberton, a member of 
the Assembly, to Tlenton Brown, dated 15th of 
Tenth month, 1755 : 

“When I last wrote thee, our new Governor, R. H. 
Morris, was but just come to town, and as the Represen- 
tatives were but newly elected the Assembly had not met 
him ; their sessions began soon after, agreeable to our 
charter, on the 14th of October, which were but short at 
that time and passed chiefly in compliments to each other, 
and being unusual to do business at the first time of their 
sitting, they made the Governor a present of five hundred 
pounds, and, what is a particular privilege to their own, 
adjourned to the 2d of last, when they met for the 
dispatch of business. The Governor very warmly rec- 
ommended to them the making provision for dislodging 


the French on the borders of this and the neighboring 
Provinces. A majority of the House being of our Society, 
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they could not (as they never at any time have) literally 
comply with such a demand. However, as we are always 
willing to demonstrate our allegiance to our King, by a 
ready compliance with his instructions, as far as they do 
not affect our religious principles, in imitation of the prac- 
tice of former Assemblies of this Province, they cheerfully 
voted the sum of twenty thousand pounds for the King’s 
use, and sent up a bill to the Governor for striking that 
sum in paper bills of credit to be sunk in ten years by ex- 
tending an act for laying an excise on spirituous liquors, 
which act hath subsisted for several years in this Province, 
and been experienced to be a tax the least burthensome to 
the inhabitants. In which time the said bills of credit 
would be all called in, and the demand of the Crown im- 
mediately satisfied, the excise being proved sufficient 
to raise more, one year with another, than two thou- 
sand pounds. Notwithstanding this scheme is so reason- 
able in itself, yet the Governor hath positively refused 
passing that bill, urging it to be contrary to the instrue- 
tions from the King, in the year 1740, to Governor Thomas. 


“ At this time we have but £80,000 in paper bills of 
credit amongst us, none of which goes out to the people, 
but on mortgages, which yield an annual interest to the 
Province, by which the heavy expense of maintaining our 
friendship with the Indians and other charges of govern- 
ment are defrayed ; as well the farmers who purchase 
land from the Proprietaries are enabled to improve their 
settlements, and make their payments to them by bor- 
rowing from the loan office, by which means the paper 
currency hath proved of singular service in advancing their 
interest and all parties share the benefit thereof, which 
would be more extensive could we obtain an additional 
sum to what is now current, more especially as our impor: 
tation of English manufactures is prodigiously increased 
within these few years. But nothing of this kind is at- 
tempted at this time, and I only mention it to convince 
thee ot the real advantages of paper currency, and that 
the sum now current is very trifling compared with the 
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income of our trade, and that we cannot do without it 
while we continue to send to you the silver and gold we 
procure from the West Indies in return for the produce of 
the country which we export thither. The only intent of 
striking the present sum proposed is that the crown may 
have the immediate benefit of it, there being no other fund 
by which such a sum can be raised in the same time. A 
land tax would be a grievance too great for this infant 
colony, and such as the people cannot at this time bear to 
pay; besides is it not reasonable we should have the 
liberty of raising money upon ourselves in a manner least 
burthensome. A long contest hath subsisted between the 
Governor and the Assembly, in the course of which, from 
his manner of treating the subject, as well as the opinion 
of our last Governor Hamilton in his message to the last 
assembly, we have very strong reasons to conclude that 
the royal instructions are not the obstacle to the passing 
our bill, but some private instructions from our Proprietar- 
ies, who in every place of their conduct towards the people 
of this province for some years past appear to be aiming 
to subvert the valuable privileges granted us by the 
charters from King Charles and their worthy father, in 
consequence of which under Providence this province was 
settled and is now become a great income to them and of 
no small advantages to our mother country; therefore the 
assembly finding no prospect of redress by contesting the 
point with the governor here, have drawn up a remon- 
strance to the King which was sent via New York to our 
agents R. Partridge and Robert Charles to be presented 
to him setting forth what we would have done had not 
as we apprehend the proprietary restrictions to their leu- 
tenant prevented ; therefore the request I have to make 
to thee relates to the province in general, and it will be 
kindly accepted here, if thou wilt so far favor us with thy 
friendship as to join thy assistance to obtain a ready 
passage of our remonstrance to the King, being suspicious 
some of the Proprietaries’ friends may use their endeavors 
to prevent it, as was the case with an address of a neigh- 
boring province lately. We have requested the assistance 
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of the Meeting for Sufferings, which I hope they will cheer- 
fully afford us, to which thy influence may greatly con- 
tribute. It is a matter of considerable consequence to the 
inhabitants; our liberties are at stake, and I think we 
have as much reason to dread an attack upon them from 
our Proprietary, whose ambitious views seem bent on en- 
slaving us, as any danger that may be at present thought 
to threaten us, as should they gain their point, and we are 
to be governed by their private instructions inconsistent 
with our charter, we can no longer pretend to claim the 
title of being the freemen of Pennsylvania. It may be 
necessary further to remark that our public funds, are 
much reduced by very heavy expenses of Indian Treaties 
and maintaining at this time a large number of Indian 
allies who have taken refuge in this province from the 
Ohio; and though this is the case the Assembly has ex- 
erted themselves as far as they had the means in their 
own power and have voted five thousand pounds to be 
laid out in provisions for the King’s troops against the 
time they may arrive, in pursuance of the royal orders 
from Sir Thos. Robinson of the 26th October last received 
while the Assembly was sitting. 


While the Quakers gave up control of the 
Assembly in 1756 the policy of the succeeding 
Assemblies in respect to these difficult subjects 
remained the same down to the Revolutionary 
war. Gradually there grew up a party which, 
angered by proprietary resistance, urged upon 
the English government the destruction of the 
Charter and the creation of a Crown Colony. 
On this point the Friends were divided. A de- 
cade earlier none of them would have considered 
the forfeiture of Penn’s charter. Now the vex- 
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ations of proprietary government seemed very 
objectionable, and many joined with Franklin 
and other radicals in the movement. It was al- 
ways opposed by the more substantial members, 
and nothing was accomplished till the Revolu- 
tion solved the problem in an unlooked for way. 

It has been usually represented that the trou- 
bles of the years between 1740 and 1756 were 
the result of a conflict between the Governor and 
the Quaker Assembly over the subject of the 
defence of the Province from French and In- 
dian attack. How much this may have been an 
effective cause below the surface it is difficult to 
tell. So far as one can judge from the public 
records, it was a controversy between proprietary 
and popular rights and privileges, in which the 
popular party, almost exclusively Friendly in its 
representatives though not in its membership,* 
acquitted itself so as to win success without sacri- 
ficing the stability of the government. A 
French invasion was less terrible than the sur- 
render of the powers of the Assembly, and the 


* Thomas Penn writes to Governor Hamilton, in 1760, re- 
ferring to a proposed visit of William Logan to England : 
“You may be assured I will treat him with regard, and 
show him I have no disregard to those of his profession 
(the Friends), except on their levelling republican system 
of government so much adopted by them.” 
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people demanded that the Proprietor should 
yield. Then they were as liberal as in any other 
State in supplying the resources for defence. 
They bought or intimidated the Governors one 
by one and finally carried the war into England 
and conquered. 
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CHAPTER V. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


The strenuous and in the main consistent be- 
lief of the early Quakers in religious liberty and 
the supremacy of conscience was founded on 
their doctrine of the divine character and au- 
thority of the Light by which the conscience was 
guided and instructed. It was sealed to them by 
the severe persecutions of England. While they 
contended that this light would in essential par- 
ticulars lead all obedient children into closeness 
of sympathy and substantial similarity of belief, 
they recognized the varying degree of its accept- 
ance by different people, and were willing to 
leave the uninstructed to its further operations 
and the inspired teaching of those who were 
more fully confirmed in its counsels. 

The writings of the English Quakers and of 
William Penn in particular are replete with ex- 
pressions against interference by government 
with the private beliefs of any subjects, and with 
the actions for which they claimed a conscien- 
tious sanction, so long as they were orderly and 
moral. Penn announced in 1670 that he was “a 
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friend of universal toleration in faith and wor- 
ship,” and wrote “The Great Case of Liberty of 
Conscience Briefly Debated and Defended.” His 
main statement is “ That imposition, restraint 
and persecution for conscience’ sake highly in- 
vade the Divine prerogative.” This is amplified 
by the arguments now so familiar, and illus- 
trated by historical references and quotations 
from classical and Christian writings in great 
profusion. 

The persecutions of the Quakers were a pen- 
alty for the staunch maintenance of principles 
and practices for which they believed they had 
the authority of enlightened consciences. They 
were firmly convinced of their rightfulness, and 
loudly exclaimed against the injustice of oppres- 
sion. They, however. unlike the Puritans, gen- 
eralized from their own case and arrived at the 
conclusion that they were working for a common 
liberty, not the establishment of their own ideas 
of truth. The settlers of Massachusetts had 
formed a commonwealth in which “truth ” was 
to rule, and “error” to be punished and exiled. 
They, too, had suffered in England, and had emi- 
grated to secure liberty of conscience for them- 
selves. They had formed a Puritan reservation 
at great expense of time, treasure and heroic self- 
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sacrifice. ‘They must preserve this at whatever 
cost. “ There is no room in Christ’s triumphant 
army for tolerationists.”* How could they see 
their State invaded, their laws defied, their eccle- 
siastical system scorned, by the very agencies 
they had left England to avoid ? If Episcopacy 
was on one hand to be ruled out, still more nec- 
essary was it that they should show to the world 
that the errors of the Baptists and Quakers had 
no place there, and so the heretics were sent to 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, and the very 
persistent Quakers were hanged on Boston Com- 
mon. 

But matters were a little further developed 
by Penn’s time ; Quaker theology a little less 
dogmatic and literal than Puritan ; there was 
more faith in Truth making its own way, and 
the broader view prevailed.+ 


* Longfellow’s “‘ New England Tragedies.” 


t+ “Let the tares grow with the wheat, errors of judg- 
ment remain till removed by the power of light and con- 
viction. A religion without it is inhuman, since reason 
only makes humanity. For my part, I frankly declare that 
I cannot think that God will damn any man for the errors 
of his judgment, and God forbid that all or most of the 
world err willingly in understanding.” 

William Penn to Duke of Ormond, “‘ Academy,” January 
1), 1896. 
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Nor did the principle stop with toleration. 
Pennsylvania was not to be a Quaker Colony 
where other sects were tolerated. One might as 
well tolerate the holding of property as of opin- 
ion. The principle was not based on the favor 
of rulers ; it was an inherent right. It was not 
to be toleration ; it was to be religious liberty 
and freedom from all State interference. So 
said Penn, and he placed the maxim in the fore- 
front in all his “ Frames of Government,” and 
despite some dissatisfaction at first among a few 
Quakers* it always remained there. 

We have seen that the “ Fundamental Con- 
stitutions ” were the products of Penn’s wres- 
tling in company with unknown advisers with 
the problems of government, and that they ex- 
press, perhaps more nearly than subsequent pub- 
lications, his own ideas. The first article is 
worth quoting entire. 


Considering that it is impossible that any people or 
Government should ever prosper, where men render not 
unto God that which is God’s, as well as to Cesar that 
which is Cesar’s; and also perceiving the disorders and 
mischiefs that attend those places where force is used in 
matters of faith and worship, and seriously reflecting upon 
the tenure of the new and spiritual Government, and that 
both Christ did not use force and that He did not ex- 


* “ Pennsylvania Magazine,” Vol. VI., page 467, et seq. 
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pressly forbid it in His holy religion, so also that the tes- 
timony of His blessed messengers was, that the weapons 
of the Christian warfare were not carnal but spiritual; and 
further weighing that this unpeopled country can never 
be planted if there be not due encouragement given to 
sober people of all sorts to plant, and that they will not 
esteem anything a sufficient encouragement when they are 
not assured, but that after all the hazards of the sea, and 
the troubles of a wilderness, the labours of their hands 
and sweat of their brows may be made the forfeit of their 
conscience, and they and their wives and children ruined 
because they worship God in some different way from that 
which may be more generally owned, Therefore, in rever- 
ence to God, the father of lights and spirits, the author, 
as well as object, of all divine knowledge, faith and wor- 
ship, I do hereby declare for me and mine, and establish 
it for the first fundamental of the government of my coun: 
try, that every person that does or shall reside therein 
shall have and enjoy the free possession of his or her faith 
and exercise of worship towards God, in such way and 
manner as every person shall in conscience believe is most 
acceptable to God; and so long as every such person useth 
not this Christian liberty to licentiousness, that is to say, 
to speak loosely and profanely of God, Christ or Religion, 
or to commit any evil in their conversation, he or she shall 
be protected in the enjoyment of the aforesaid Christian 
liberty by the civil Magistrate.* 


The first clause of the charter of 1701, under 
which was ise ge the government of Pennsyl- 
vania till 1776, was : 


Because no people can be truly happy, though under 
the greatest enjoyment of civil liberties, if abridged of the 
freedom of their consciences as to their religious profession 
and worship, and Almighty God being the one Lord of 
peu Seenes father of Light and Spirits, and the euece 


i Beaute fl Maganie os Odtebent 1896. 
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as well as object, of all divine knowledge, faith and wor- 
ship, who only doth enlighten the mind and persuade and 
convince the understandings of people, I do hereby grant 
and declare that no person or persons inhabiting in this 
province or territories who shall confess or acknowledge 
one Almighty God, the creator, upholder and ruler of the 
world, and profess him or themselves obliged to live quietly 
under the civil government, shall be in any case molested 
or prejudiced in his or their person or estate, because of 
his or their conscientious persuasion or practice, nor be 
compelled to frequent or maintain any religious worship, 
place or ministry, contrary to his or their mind, or to do 
or suffer any other act or thing contrary to their religious 
persuasion. And that all persons who also profess to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, shall be 
capable (notwithstanding their other persuasions and prac- 
tices in point of conscience and religion) to serve this goy- 
ernment in any capacity, both legislatively and executively, 
he or they solemnly promising, when lawfully required, 
allegiance to the king as Sovereign, and fidelity to the 
Proprietor and Governor, ete. 


We have from these Penn’s idea. It in- 
volved perfect liberty of conscience, opinion and 
worship, and perfect equality among Christian 
people in the matter of office holding. That it 
did not extend to non-Christians is a matter of 
regret. It is probable that a charter could not 
have been obtained on this basis. It was ex- 
pected that Penn would found a Christian col- 
ony. At this time there were practically no pro- 
fessing non-Christians, except perhaps a very 
few Jews. 

Some of the associates and immediate suc- 
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cessors of the Founder took a narrower view of 
this principle. Not content with excluding 
Jews, they also deprived Catholics by a religious 
test of the opportunity to hold office. 

Penn was largely instrumental in securing 
the passage in England of the Toleration Act, 
in 1689. This greatly relieved his fellow-be- 
lievers of the extreme suffering they had en- 
dured for nearly fifty years for conscience’ sake. 
It also enabled various dissenting sects to prac- 
tise unmolested their forms of worship, provided 
they would subscribe to a declaration of fidelity 
to the sovereign, and would condemn the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and of the worship 
of Mary and of the Saints. 

This act, beneficent and liberal in comparison 
with anything England had known, was used 
to fetter the broader principle which Penn 
sought to establish in his colony. Not only 
when his charter was taken away, in 1692-4, 
and Governor Fletcher administered affairs in a 
way to displease all of Penn’s friends, but after- 
wards as well, was lower ground taken. The 
tests which in England were made a condition 
of the permission of public worship, became un- 
der Fletcher an indispensable requisite for all 
offices. 
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In 1696, in the Markham constitution, to 
which Penn acquiesced, the same tests were con- 
tinued. This acquiescence may have been due 
to the very slender hold he felt he had on his 
charter under William and Mary, and the Whig 
politicians by whom they were surrounded. 
When he returned to the colony he again forced 
his freer scheme into the constitution of 1701, 
and attempted to make it permanent by the 
pledge “ for himself and his heirs, that the first 
article of this charter, relating to liberty of con- 
science, and every part and clause thereof, ac- 
cording to the true intent and meaning thereof, 
shall be kept and remain without any alteration 
inviolably forever.” 

His charter, granted by authority of the Eng- 
lish crown, gave him full right to make such a 
pledge. But in violation of this right, in 1702, 
another order of the crown required of all offi- 
cers of colonies that they should subscribe to all 
the tests of the Toleration Act. Penn felt too 
insecure to object to this, and Colonel Quarry, 
the Judge of the Admiralty, the bitter opponent 
of the Quakers, forced it upon members of the 
Council, Judges and Assemblymen. They all 
took it, to Penn’s indignation, who asked, 
“Why should you obey any order 
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which is not according to patent or law here, nor 
the laws of your own country ?* He advised 
resistance, but met with no support in Pennsyl- 
vania. Even Logan deserted him. “ Be pleased 
not to set such a value as thou dost upon the 
charter (that of 1701, just quoted) granted, for 
most are of opinion it is not worth so many 
pence, and if mine were asked, T should still rate 
it much lower.” 

Not content with submitting quietly to the 
imposition of the test by English authority, the 
Assembly, in 1705, practically re-enacted it 
themselves. They required all members of the 
Assembly, and the provision afterwards ex- 
tended to all civil officers, to subscribe to the 
test, and support it by oath or affirmation.+ 


* Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. I., page 247. 


+The test taken by all civil officers in Pennsylvania 
Was: 

“I, A. B., do sincerely promise and solemnly declare be- 
fore God and the world, that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Queen Anne. And J do solemnly pro- 
fess and declare that I do from my heart abhor, detest and 
renounce as impious and heretical that damnable doctrine 
and position that vrinces, excommunicated or deprived by 
the Pope or any authority of the See of Rome, may be 
deposed or murdered by their subjects or any person what- 
soever. And I do declare that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state or potentate, hath or ought to have any 
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This test stood, with some modification as to a 
denial of the rights of the Pretender, until re- 
moved by Franklin and his associates in 1776, 
when Penn’s old test of 1701 was readopted. 
It does not appear that any protests, either by 


power, jurisdiction, superiority, pre-eminence or authority, 
ecclesiastical or civil, within the realm of England or the 
dominions belonging thereunto. 

“And I, A. B., do solemniy and sincerely, in the pres- 
ence of God, profess, testify and declare that I do believe 
that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is not 
any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, at or after the consecra- 
tion thereof by any person whatsoever ; and that the in- 
vocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other 
saint, and the sacrifice of Mass, as they are now used in 
the Church of Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous. 

“And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify and declare that I do make this declaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words read unto me, as they are commonly understood by 
English Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation or 
mental reservation whatsoever, and without any dispensa- 
tion already granted me for this purpose by the Pope, or 
any other person or authority whatsoever ; or without 
thinking I am or may be acquitted before God and man, 
or absolved of this declaration or any part thereof, al- 
though the Pope or any other person or persons or power 
whatsoever should dispense with or annul the same, or 
declare that it was null and void from the beginning. 

‘And I, A. B., profess faith in God the Father, and in 
Jesus Christ His eternal Son, the true God, and in the 
Holy Spirit, one God blessed forevermore ; and do ac- 
knowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment to be given by Divine Inspiration.” 
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the Assembly or the meetings, were made against 
the use of this abridgement of the rights of office- 
holders. During the seventy years all officials 
subscribed without apparent demur. Catholics, 
Jews and Socinians were excluded from posi- 
tions under the State. They were also by the 
imposition of the same test denied the legal 
right to hold church property, or to become 
naturalized. In other words, while freedom of 
worship was permitted to all, it was intended to 
make Pennsylvania’s government one of and for 
Orthodox Protestant Christians only. This was 
in advance of other colonies, except Rhode 
Island and Maryland, where the Catholic wor- 
ship was prohibited, but behind Penn’s enlight- 
ened conception of religious liberty and equality 
under the law. 

It is true Catholics were few in number (1400 
only in 1757), while the other prohibitions kept 
almost no one out of State employment. The 
Catholic religion was, both in England and 
America, the subject of bitter reprobation for its 
historical association with the Stuarts, and with 
the Colonial enemies, the French. These facts 
may explain, but hardly justify, the compla- 
cence with which their official disabilities were 
viewed during these years. In the general 
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eulogy given to the Pennsylvania constitution, 
this exception to religious freedom should be 
borne in mind.* One also is surprised to find 
that the Quakers made no objection to the im- 
position of any religious test. They could hon- 
estly subscribe to this one, but their general op- 
position to creeds, except when expressed in 
biblical words only, might have been expected to 
show itself in some public or private protest. 

Tt must therefore be recognized that notwith- 
standing the liberal charter, Penn’s and the As- 
sembly’s right to enact liberties and make laws 
was greatly restricted. The Privy Council an- 
nulled what it chose, and its decisions were de- 
termined by the views of the Attorney General, 
who thus became a greater power in legislation 
in certain particulars than Penn himself. Thus 
with regard to Penn’s act concerning liberty of 
conscience, that irresponsible official writes : 
“T am of opinion that this law is not fit to be 
confirmed, no regard being had in it to the 
Christian religion, and also for that in the in- 
dulgence allowed to the Quakers in England by 
the statute of the first William and Mary,” ete. 
The whole of Penn’s liberal scheme, supported 


* This subject is fully treated in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine, Vol. IX., pages 365, ete., by Dr. Stillé. 
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at first by the voice of the people’s representa- 
tives, went down before the opinion of one man. 

Penn was in no condition to resist. Bur- 
dened by debt, incurred in support of his col- 
ony; his deputy a failure; his steward a fraud; 
his son a disappointment ; he saw no recourse 
but to sell his province to the crown. Under 
these circumstances, he could only protest and be 
silent. Of the fifty-three laws vetoed by the 
Crown in 1705, some he agreed to have returned 
and amended, some he apologized for, and some 
he feebly defends. But when the “Act of privi- 
leges to a freeman,” reading, “That no free- 
man shall be hurt, damnified, destroyed, tried 
or condemned, but by the lawful judgment of 
his twelve equals, or by the laws of the Prov- 
ince,” was objected to because “ This, we think, 
will interfere with the act for preventing frauds, 
ete.” he flamed out with his old liberty-loving 
spirit,— “I cannot help it ; ’tis the great char- 
ter that all Englishmen are entitled to, and we 
went not so far to loose a little of it.”’* 


* Vor a detailed description of the English treatment of 
Pennsylvania enactments, see appendix to ‘‘ The Statutes 
at Large of Pennsylvania,’ published by the State, Vol. 
II., 1896. The limitations of Penn’s powers were never so 
clearly shown as in the extracts there printed from the 
Public Records of London. This work is not complete, 
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To what extent did Penn desire favors for 
his own people in connection with government ? 
That he hoped he was founding a Quaker State, 
conducted by and for them, is evident from 
many expressions. He probably shared the be- 
hef then prevalent in the Society, that Quaker- 
ism was simply Christianity shorn of human ac- 
cretions, and was destined to become universal. 
It was only necessary to entrench it in power by 
proper means, and its own intrinsic worth would 
draw the people to it. But he vigorously re- 
fused to allow any constitutional advantages to 
his denomination. “ Every particular denomi- 
nation of the Christian religion is perfectly 
upon a level in Pennsylvania,’ wrote Thomas 
Penn, in 1757, speaking of facts as they were, 
and had always been, with the exceptions noted 
above. In the letter to Jasper Yeates, already 
quoted, Penn rebukes him for desiring to keep 
those not of the “ Stock of David ” from the gov- 
ernment. “ We should look selfish and do that 
which we have cried out upon others for, 
namely, letting nobody touch with government 
but those of their own way. And this hath 


but it is becoming more and more evident that Penn and 
the Quakers were greatly hampered in their liberal inten- 
tions by ridiculous but effective opposition at home. 
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often been flung at us, viz.: If you Quakers had 
it in your power none should have a part in 
government but those of your own way.” He 
says also that property has a right to represen- 
tation which cannot be denied. He explains 
very fully and very succinctly in a letter to 
Roger Mompesson his purposes in the effort to 
establish a State :— 

“IT went thither to lay the foundation of a free colony 
for all mankind that should go thither, more especially 
those of my own profession ; not that I would Jessen the 
civil liberties of others because of their persuasion, but 


sereen and defend our own from any infringement on that 
account.’’* 


Thirty years before Penn led his colony to 
America, the far-sighted George Fox had under 
consideration the project of procuring a place 
there to which persecuted Friends might emi- 
grate. He requested Josiah Cole, a minister 
going to see the Indians of the interior, to look 
for a favorable location, where he might pur- 
chase from them a home, not for his Society 
bodily to move to, but for the poor who could 
not stand the shock of persecution. But Cole, 
while favorable to some territory on the Sus- 
quehanna, reported in 1660 difficulties in the 


* Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. I., page 373. 
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way of the purchase.* The matter, however, 
appears to have been kept in view, and in 1674, 
when Lord Berkeley offered for sale one-half of 
New Jersey, it was purchased by two Quakers, 
John Fenwick and Edward Billinge, probably 
with the knowledge and approval of others of 
their persuasion. Billinge, however, soon 
failed, and in order that the opportunity should 
not be lost, assigned to William Penn and two 
others nine-tenths of the new territory. Many 
Quakers moved there, and thus West Jersey be- 
came in a sense a Quaker colony. It grew so 
rapidly in population, that the experiment was 
extended to east New Jersey, and in 1681 Wil- 
liam Penn, and eleven other Friends, purchased 
of the proprietor, Sir George Carteret, the re- 
mainder of the province, organized the govern- 
ment, and invited immigration. Robert Barclay, 
of Urie, the Quaker apologist, was made Goy- 
ernor for life. There were, however, in the 
country such numbers presumably not in sym- 
pathy with Quaker views that the experiment 
was deemed hardly a fair one, and Pennsylva- 
nia, “ virgin settlement,” was at last procured. 
“My God hath given it me in the face of the 


* Bowden’s History of Friends in America, Vol. I., p. 389. 
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world,” Penn says in 1682, and evidently the 
long-delayed Quaker desire was accomplished. 
There was some excuse then for the fact that 
Friends felt a sense of proprietorship in the new 
colony, and wished to hedge themselves around 
with some power and preferment. That they 
took so little is greatly to their credit. They 
asked only what their numbers and character 
would give them. William Penn was anxious 
they should take office in government and give 
their principles a full trial. When complaint 
was made to England that a man was sentenced 
to death by an affirmed rather than a sworn 
yary, he writes to Logan in 1703: “ It was not 
to be thought that a colony and constitution of 
government made by and for Quakers would 
leave themselves and their lives and fortunes out 
of so essential a part of the government as juries. 
If the coming of others shall overrule 
us that are the originals and made it a country 
we are unhappy ; that it is not to be thought we 
intended no easier nor better terms for ourselves 
in going to America than we left behind us.”’* 
The Quakers, therefore, meant to retain for 
themselves just what they were willing to grant 


*Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. I., page 205. 
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to all other Prctestants. But because they held 
peculiar views concerning the immorality of 
oaths and of war, the ordinary forms of govern- 
ment had to be seriously changed to conform to 
the new conditions. While therefore they felt 
that they were only asserting for themselves a 
reasonable liberty of conscience, it seemed to 
others that thev were giving away the stability 
and permanence of the State. Hence arose the 
strong opposition to Quaker rule among certain 
elements of the population of Pennsylvania, 
which found a still stronger echo in England. 

Part of this was reasonable. Evidently there 
could be no possibility of arrangement between 
those who believed oaths to be indispensable and 
those who believed them to be sinful. One or 
the other must prevail. The Quaker, deter- 
mined to have the share in government to which 
his numbers and character entitled him, would 
neither take oaths nor administer them. He did 
not deny them by statute to others, and an Epis- 
copalian could take them without prejudice if he 
could find an Episcopalian to administer them. 
The subject was a standing bone of contention 
on which there was an honest fundamental dif- 


ference of opinion.* 


* Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol I., page 65. 
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Still more strongly were pressed the views 
denying the possibility of conducting a govern- 
ment on the basis of anti-martial principles, and 
there was at times a fear, real and honest, that 
Pennsylvania would be given over to the merci- 
less slaughter of the Indians, or lost by conquest 
by the French. 

Other charges were less respectable. James 
Logan intimates that the Episcopal church felt 
a grievance from the fact that it had not the su- 
periority that it had in England and in some 
other colonies, and hence declined to certify to 
the justice of Quaker rule. Others wrote to 
sympathizing friends across the water that the 
Quakers had what we would now call a political 
machine conducted by the church organization. 
This charge has been echoed by writers of recent 
times.* If true it has been most carefully kept 
out of the records. The proceedings of the meet- 
ings never touch legislation, except incidentally 
when they deal with moral questions like oaths 
or slavery. No candidates were ever suggested 
or discussed. No political conclusions or advice 


* “History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania,” 
by W. R. Shepherd, page 548. See note, page 75 of this 
book. 

“ Pennsylvania, Colony and Commonwealth,” by Sydney 
George Fisher, page 91. 
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ever appear. The most important case in which 
the meetings undertook any oversight of the As- 
semblymen was in 1756 and the following years, 
when they were trying to induce them to resign. 
There is no doubt that considerable esprit de 
corps existed in the Society. When Friends met 
before and after meetings, doubtless the affairs 
of politics were talked over, and no doubt also 
the trend of a sermon or letter of advice on a 
moral or religious subject would influence votes, 
as it does to-day. That the Quakers held to- 
gether so well and controlled the State so long is 
due not to any political organization, or church 
organization worked for political purposes, but 
to the fact that the State expressed the principles 
in which they in common with many German 
sects believed, and that they were loval to the 
representatives of these principles. The contin- 
uous attacks of their enemies doubtless held them 
together, even when their natural divisions be- 
tween the Proprietary party and the democrats 
would have drawn them apart. 

The attacks upon them are therefore just from 
the standpoint of those who believe oaths and 
war essential to government, and relief from 
them not properly embraced in the liberties to be 
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granted to sensitive consciences, but hardly on 
the other grounds of complaint. 

The war question will be dealt with in a later 
chapter. The ground of the Quaker objection 
to oaths was partly Biblical, partly resentment 
at the suggestion of untruthfulness involved in 
them; and the sufferings endured in England on 
account of this objection had only fortified their 
beliefs in their position. They did not in- 
tend to have to suffer further in Pennsylvania if 
they could avoid it. One of their prime reasons 
for emigrating was to be able to have their hon- 
est promise, their yea and nay, accepted at its 
face value without the need of any confirmatory 
solemnities. A clause of the first “ Great Law ” 
of 1682 enacted “'That all witnesses coming or 
called to testify their knowledge in or to any 
matter or thing in any court, or before any law- 
ful authority within the said Province, shall there 
give in or deliver their evidence or testimony by 
solemnly promising to speak the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth to the matter or 
thing in question.” Then follow severe penal- 
ties for falsehood. Had this law been permitted 
to stand for the Commonwealth, oaths would 
have disappeared, the penalties for falsehood 
would have replaced the penalties for perjury, 
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justice would have been administered, and loy- 
alty secured, as perfectly by affirmations as by 
oaths, and the people in a little while would 
have adjusted their thoughts to the new order. 
The good man would have preferred to tell the 
truth, and the bad man would have feared the 
punishment for untruth, and as has been amply 
proved since, oaths even if right in theory would 
have become unnecessary in practice. But un- 
fortunately for this solution of the problem, 
Pennsylvania was not an independent State. 

The council in 1685 refused to administer an 
oath even to the king’s collector of customs, who 
came armed with English instructions to be 
sworn, telling him “it was against their methods 
to take an oath.” 

The matter seemed to have worked smoothly 
on this basis till 1693. Then Penn was deprived 
of his proprietorship, and Fletcher was appointed 
Governor by the Crown. The English laws were 
supposed to be applicable. The act of 1689 per- 
mitted Quakers in England to offer a solemn af- 
firmation “in the presence of Almighty God” 
in place of an oath, but prohibited them from 
giving evidence in criminal cases, from serving 
on juries, or from holding any office. The orig- 
inal laws of Pennsylvania made the official qual- 
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ification a profession of faith in Jesus Christ. 
The English made the additional requirement of 
a belief in the Trinity and the Scriptures. The 
matter for the time was allowed to go by default. 
The Assembly protested against the new imposi- 
tions, but finally accepting the declaration of 
fidelity and orthodoxy, were allowed to continue 
the exercise of their functions without an oath. 

By this time many non-Quakers were in Penn- 
sylvania. Some thought oaths necessary, others 
liked to worry the Quakers and drive them from 
government. To satisfy the former it was en- 
acted in the Frame of 1696 that affirmation 
should be permitted to all whose conscience did 
not permit them to swear, and that the penalties 
for false affirmation should be the same as those 
attached to perjury. The English officers in 
Pennsylvania should take the oath according to 
English law. 

For several years there followed a contest with 
the Crown officers and Governor. The Assem- 
bly passed bills the object of which was to pre- 
vent Quakers from being disqualified from office- 
holding by their objections to administering 
oaths, which bills were repealed in England. 
The Church party in the State sent formal re- 
monstrances to England against the liberties 
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allowed in taking affirmations. On the other 
hand the anti-proprietary Quaker party under 
the leadership of David Lloyd sent to England 
a formal protest in 1704 against William Penn 
because he had not secured relief from adminis- 
tering oaths, so that many Quakers were driven 
from government employment. 

This resulted from an order obtained in Eng- 
land in 1703, doubtless for the sake of annoying 
the Quakers,* that judges and other officers 
should be required to administer oaths to all per- 
sons willing to take them. If they refused, the 
proceedings were to be null and void. This 
created great confusion in the Province. In 
some sections there were none but Quakers suit- 
able for justices, and government was suspended. 
Some Quakers appear to have administered the 
oath or allowed it to be administered, and some 
resigned. Penn, who was in England at the 
time, wrote disapproving of both courses. He 
said they should have disobeyed and held their 
places. “T desire you to pluck up that English 
and Christian courage to not suffer yourselves to 
be thus treated and put upon.” “ Spirit him 
(the new Governor) and creep not. 


*Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. 1., page 214 
et seq. 
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Lose what you lose like men and Christians.”* 
Here spoke again the old spirit of martyrdom 
which said that his prison should be his grave 
before he would sacrifice a principle. The Penn- 
sylvanians were forgetting how to suffer, and 
were being spoiled by their liberties. 

The Assembly, however, was not inactive. 
Law after law was sent to the Governor, making 
affirmations valid in all courts. Either he did 
not believe with Penn, who appointed him, in 
the invalidity of the Queen’s order, or was 
swayed by opposition to the party which domi- 
nated the Assembly. He refused his consent. 
Then a joint meeting of Governor, Council and 
Assembly was held.+| The Attorney General 
had advised that no charter could abrogate the 
law of England requiring a jury to be sworn in 
a capital case. Notwithstanding this it was de- 
cided that Governor and Council had power to 
pass a law, substituting affirmations for oaths, 
because it had been done in the past and the 
Crown had not objected. Moreover, there were 
country places where juries could not be made 
up without Quakers unless they should consist 


* Penn and Logan Correspondence, page 248. 


+ Colonial Records, Vol. II., page 233 et seq. 
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“ wholly of Swedes and other foreigners in whom 
there would be much less security.” It was fur- 
ther urged that those willing to take oaths would 
be permitted so to do, if the official was also will- 
ing to administer them. 

To this the Governor objected that in many 
cases where the magistrate was not willing to 
administer oaths there would be no chance to 
have them taken, and that the Queen’s order 
requires them in such cases. The Assembly 
replied to this that it had been well known that 
Quakers who had “ first settled and now chiefly 
inhabit this country ” would have nothing to do 
with oaths, and moreover that this had been ree- 
ognized by allowing these same judges and mag- 
istrates to be qualified by an affirmation, and 
that it was very unlikely the Queen meant to 
remove all of them from office. 

But, the Governor replied, some Quakers get 
along very well as judges notwithstanding the 
Queen’s order. 

On the other hand, said the Assembly, where 
there are conscientious Quaker justices, if some 
one desires evidence to be sworn to before them, 
the whole proceedings become null and void. 
Hence they ask that in such cases the affirmation 


may be legal. 
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The Governor finally decided to sign the bill, 
to take effect after a lapse of time sufficient to 
allow the Crown to veto it. 

The Episcopalians sent a protest against the 
bill to London and it was repealed. The Assem- 
bly re-enacted it and sent it to the Governor, 
who now refused to sign it. The Assembly pro- 
tested with great vigor that there was no security 
against murder in a Quaker community, for their 
evidence would not be received. 

The next Assembly, in 1711, conceded some 
points to the Governor, and a fairly satisfactory 
measure was passed, to be vetoed by the Crown 
in 1713. Until vetoed it remained in force. 
After this the process was again and again 
repeated, the Governor objecting each time to 
the passage of the bill. Finally in 1718 an act 
was passed carrying most of the provisions that 
the Assembly had contended for,—the right to 
consider an affirmation as valid as an oath in 
evidence, and as a qualification for office, and 
affixing the same penalties for lying under such 
circumstances as for perjury. 
escape repeal in London. 

Another question now came up. Some Quak- 
ers objected to the phrase “in the name of Al- 
mighty God,” as approximating an oath in effect. 


This managed to 
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James Logan, in 1706, while admitting the form 
to be objectionable, thought that greater security 
than ordinary was needed in Pennsylvania, 
“where such a rotten and insensible generation 
shelter themselves under the name”* (of 
Friends). (This was in the heat of his contro- 
versy with David Lloyd.) 

The Yearly Meeting in 1710 recognizing the 
difference refused to take sides, but asked for 
charity. “ The solemn affirmation is a thing of 
the greatest moment. We exhort all to be very 
careful about it. . . . That Friends be 
charitable one to another about it; they that 
can take it, not to censure or reproach those who 
can not ; and those who can not, to use the like 
caution and regard to those who ean, till further 
relief can be had for us all.” 

The whole matter so far as government was 
concerned was finally laid at rest by a law finally 
ratified by the king in 1725, prescribing the 
forms of declaration of fidelity to King George, 
and renunciation of a belief in the power of the 
Pope over the English Crown, of abjuration of 
allegiance to the Stuarts, and of affirmation. The 
latter form omitted any reference to God, and 


* Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol.II., page 187. 
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as administered simply was, “ Dost thou, A. B., 
solemnly, sincerely and truly declare and affirm 
2” To which the answer is to be “ yea” 


or “ yes.” 

The Yearly Meeting this year expresses its 
satisfaction at the favorable turn of affairs. It 
calls attention to the fact that the preamble to 
the act says: “ It is evident that the said people 
called Quakers have not abused the liberty or 


indulgences allowed to them by law,” 


and urges 
that the further liberties be so used as to justify 
this favorable notice. 

The expense of securing the ratification of 
the act must have been considerable, for we find 
records in several, perhaps all, the meetings* 
advising subscriptions towards the funds raised 
for the purpose. 

Oaths, however, were still administered and 
taken by those who had no seruples, and the two 
systems did not work side by side without fric- 
tion. In 1732 Chester Quarterly Meeting asked 
whether justices in a mixed court are responsible 
for the acts of the body in administering oaths, 


* “Ordered by the Quarterly Meeting (Bucks), that every 
Monthly Meeting shall make a subscription towards the 
charge of gaining the royal assent to the Affirmation Act 
as others have done.” 1726. 
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and also whether clerks who are Friends can 
carry out orders to swear witnesses. The Yearly 
Meeting decided negatively in the latter case. In 
the former it determined that Quaker justices 
should have no part in such administration. If, 
however, there are enough other justices to make 
the act legal without their concurrence they may 
retain their places without sacrifice of principle. 

There seemed, however, no way to allow a con- 
scientious Quaker to serve as a judge or other 
official from whom the right to take an oath 
could be claimed. One such place after another 
they resigned, at their own motion or the urgency 
of the meeting. Some retained the office and dis- 
obeyed instructions, and in some places the diffi- 
culty of securing competent officials not Quakers 
disposed the meetings to look leniently on the 
offenders. 

One of the “ queries ” answered three times a 
year by all the meetings was, “ Do you maintain 
a faithful testimony against oaths,” and other 
specified Quaker immoralities. Towards the mid- 
dle of the century there were many exceptions 
in the matter of administering oaths.* The cases 


* “That Friends are generally pretty clear with respect 
to military service, defrauding the King of his duties, pay- 
ment of church rates so-called, or being concerned in 
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were taken up one by one by the monthly meet- 
ings, under directions from the Yearly Meet- 


ing.* This body also advised its members not 


to vote for Quakers for such offices. Many were 
induced to decline to serve,t and a very general 
refusal to accept judgeships and magistracies 
resulted. 

It may seem strange that a belief so unani- 
mously aecepted as a cardinal ethical principle, 
should after the lapse of a century have to be 


prize goods, or goods unlawfully imported ; though not 
from the administering of oaths.” Bucks Q. M., 28, VIII, 
1760. 


*“ Recommended that the care of Friends, where oc- 
ecasion requires it, may be exerted to labor in Christian 
love, to convince such of their error who are deficient in 
respect to our testimony against oaths, and that where 
these endeavors prove unsuccessful, that Friends proceed 
according to our discipline ; and it is likewise further de- 
sired that all Friends may be particularly careful that they 
be not accessory in promoting or choosing their brethren in 
such offices which may subject them to the temptation of 
deviating from our Christian testimony in this or any other 
branch thereof.” Yearly Meeting, 1762. 


} “I. T. so far condemns his having administered an oath, 
as to declare himself determined not to accept of any office 
for the future which may subject him to the necessity of 
doing it, and that he now sees the practice inconsistent 
both with the rules of the Society and the convictions of 
his own mind.” 

Middletown M. M., 1762. 
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inculeated upon unwilling members as a condi- 
tion to the continuance of fraternal relations. 
Its triumph in Pennsylvania and in a modified 
way in England was so secure, that in the minds 
of most of them the sufferings of their ancestors 
were justified by the result. The Society as a 
whole apparently never wavered in its support. 
No corporate defection ever resulted from it. 
The responsibility of government, the duties 
and privileges of place, brought the Quakers in- 
cidentally to the stand where they must adhere 
to convictions or to office. The decision went 
forth, as clear as a bell, to hold no office and give 
no vote which would render nugatory the un- 
changing testimony of the fathers, and a certain 
line of offices knew no Quaker incumbents even 
in communities almost unanimously of their per- 
suasion. The few exceptions to this were, after 
a long time of unsuccessful kindly discipline, dis- 
owned by the Society. 

The Jaws of Pennsylvania, of the States in 
general, and of the United States, are practically 
those to which the agitation of the question 
brought the Pennsylvanians in 1725. They 
amount to freedom to choose between oath 
and affirmation on the part of the taker, 
but no such freedom on the part of the 
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giver. The law for which the Quakers 
pressed so assiduously as the best possible 
under the circumstances allowed all denom- 
inations except their own to hold judicial posi- 
tions. Their ideal was doubtless expressed in 
the original law of 1682, but having been beaten 
out of this by the pressure of opposing interests 
fortified by English authority, they retained 
what they could, and secured to all the future the 
liberty to have their yea counted as yea and 
their nay as nay without the implied invocation 
of a curse for every falsehood, or the irreverent 
use of a sacred name in every formal proceeding 
of the courts. 

This was purchased coincidently with if not 
consequent upon the sacrifice of another princi- 
ple, which most people would judge of equal 
importance with that against oaths. 

The “ Great Law ” of 1682, passed under the 
impulse of the influence of William Penn and 
his immediate friends, reduced the death penalty 
to cases of treason and murder (practically to the 
one crime of malicious murder only). This stood 
till 1718. There does not appear to have been 
any alarming increase of crime, though numer- 
ous reports were sent to England by enemies of 
the Provincial government, tending to show in- 
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security of life and property as a result of too 
great leniency. While we have no evidence that 
Penn changed his mind on the subject of capital 
punishment, he frequently wrote urging a vig- 
orous enforcement of laws against criminals, as 
one means of aiding him in defending the good 
name of the Province. 

In 1715 a prominent citizen, Jonathan Hayes, 
was murdered in Chester county. This was 
while the affirmation question was unsettled, just 
after Governor Gookin had decided that the 
English disqualifying law applied to Pennsyl- 
vania. As judges, and probably witnesses and 
part of the jury, would have to be Quakers, who 
refused to be sworn, the prisoners were released 
on bail for about three years. In the meantime 
Governor Keith came into power, and he and 
his Council considered their case.* It was said 
that immunity had encouraged crime. They 
appealed to England, but before the appeal could 
be heard the sentence was executed. 

The affair made a great excitement, especially 
in England, which was studiously fanned by the 
anti-Quaker party in Pennsylvania. That the 
lives of Englishmen could be taken by an un- 
sworn jury was considered monstrous. 


* Colonial Records, III., page 32. 
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The Assembly became alarmed at the threats 
to exclude Quakers from office by the imposi- 
tion of oaths, and were ready to take advice of 
the Governor. He shrewdly intimated that they 
would secure favor at court by re-adopting the 
criminal laws of England so far as they would 
apply to Pennsylvania. Hence the act of 1718 
“for the advancement of justice and the more 
certain administration thereof,’ the very act 
which as we have seen made an affirmation as 
good in law as an oath, contained also the author- 
ity to inflict the penalty of death upon a dozen 
crimes, including robbery, burglary, malicious 
maiming, arson, and manslaughter by stabbing, 
to which was afterward added counterfeiting. 

This act was passed by a Quaker Assembly, 
drawn up by a Quaker lawyer, and its acceptance 
by the Crown brought with it a sense of relief 
and satisfaction to a Quaker community. The 
royal approbation was triumphantly announced 
by the Governor, securing on the one hand lib- 
erty to hold office without taking an oath, and on 
the other the great extension of capital punish- 
ment. Penn and his liberal penal code died in 
the same year. This act was in force till after 
the revolution. Not only was the existing law 
adopted as the Governor advised, “as the sum 
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and result of the experience of the ages,” but 
persons convicted or attainted were to suffer “ as 
the laws of England now do or hereafter shall 
direct.” If there was any testimony in Quaker- 
ism against capital punishment, which there does 
not appear to have been prior to the Revolution, 
it was bartered, and the right to make laws was 
surrendered to the English power. That in de- 
fence of a principle fully accepted Friends could 
brave all dangers had been fully proven, and the 
only explanation of their anomalous position is 
that the taking of life judicially was not at that 
time an iniquity in their eyes. The question 
was one of expediency upon which a compromise 
could properly be made. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE INDIANS. 


No phase of early Pennsylvania history needs 
less defense than the Indian policy of the col- 
onists. The “Great Treaty” at Shackamaxon 
has been immortalized by West on canvas and 
Voltaire in print, and historians have not hesi- 
tated to do it ample justice. The resulting sev- 
enty years of peace and friendship, as contrasted 
with the harassing and exterminating wars on 
the boundaries of nearly all the other colonies, 
attest its practical utility. The date of the treaty 
is more or less uncertain, its place rests on tra- 
dition, and its objects are not positively known.* 
It seems probable that it occurred in June, 1683, 
under the elm tree whose location is now marked 
by a stone, and that it was held for the double 
purpose of making a league of friendship and of 
purchasing lands. 

There can be no doubt of Penn’s benevolent 
intentions regarding the Indians. The Quaker 


*“ Pennsylvania Magazine,’ Vol. VI., pages 217 to 238. 
Article by Frederick D. Stone, which is frequently used in 
the succeeding pages. 
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doctrine of universal divine light seemed to give 
encouragement to do missionary work among 
them. George Fox again and again in his let- 
ters urges ministers to convey to the Indians 
the messages of Christ’s life and death, and 
God’s love for them.* The Indians responded 
as if they knew the reality of the indwelling of 
the Great Spirit. On that point their theory 
and that of the Quakers agreed, and this may 
have been the basis of the bond of sympathy 
which existed between them. 

On the “18th of the Eighth month (October), 
1681,” the Proprietor sent by his cousin and 
deputy, William Markham, a letter+ to the In- 


* You must instruct and teach your Indians and negroes 
and all others how that Christ by the grace of God tasted 
death for every man, and gave himself a ransom for all 
men, and is the propitiation not for the sins of Christians 
only but for the sins of the whole world.”—G. F., in 1679. 

* “And God hath poured out his spirit upon all] flesh, 
and so the Indians must receive God’s spirit. . . . And so 
let them know that they have a day of salvation, grace 
and favor of God offered unto them; if they will receive it 
it will be their blessing.’’—G. I*., in 1688. 


+“ My Friends: There is a great God and power that 
hath made the world and all things therein, to whom you 
and I and all people owe their being and well-being; to 
whom you and I must one day give an account for all 
that we do in the world. 

“This great God hath written his law in our hearts, by 
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dians, simple, brief and kindly, admirably 
adapted to dispose them favorably to him. He 
had been authorized by his charter “to reduce 
the savage nations by gentle and just manners 
to the love of civil society and Christian reli- 
gion.” He was evidently greatly interested in 
them, as his Jong and elaborate descriptions sent 


home on the basis of rather insufficient knowl- 


which we are commanded to live and help and do good to 
one another. Now this great God hath been pleased to 
make me concerned in your part of the world, and the 
King of the country where I live hath given me a great 
province therein, but I desire to enjoy it with your Jove 
and consent, that we may always live together as neigh- 
bors and friends ; else what would the great God do to us, 
who hath made us not to devour and destroy one another 
but to live soberly and kindly together in the world? Now 
I would have you well observe that I am very sensible 
of the unkindness and injustice that hath been too much 
exercised towards you by the people of these parts of the 
world; who have sought themselves, and to make great 
advantages by you rather than to be examples of goodness 
and patience unto you; which I hear hath been a matter 
of trouble to you, and caused great grudging and animosi- 
ties, sometimes to the shedding of blood, which hath made 
the great God angry. But I am not such a man; as is well 
known in my own country. I have great love and regard 
towards you; and desire to win and gain your love and 
friendship by a kind, just and peaceable life; and the 
people I send are of the same mind and shall in all things 
behave themselves accordingly; and if in anything any 
shall offend you you shall have a full and speedy satisfac- 


tion for the same by an equal number of just men on both 
sides... . 7” 
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edge testify ; and he seems to have had great 
hopes of making acquisitions to Christianity 
among them. 

He saw, however, that Christian sentiment 
alone would not advance the standard or even 
prevent the degradation of Indian morality. He 
knew at least partly the character of frontier 
traders, the valuable bargains to be obtained 
from a drunken Indian, and the weakness of 
Indian character in the face of sensual tempta- 
tions. Whatever he could do to lessen these 
evils he stood ready to attempt. He refused an 
advantageous offer when he needed money badly 
lest he should barter authority to irresponsible 
people to the disadvantage of the Indian. “I 
did refuse a great temptation last Second-day, 
which was £6000 . . . to have wholly 
to itself the Indian trade from south to north 
between the Susquehanna and Delaware Rivers. 

But as the Lord gave it to me over 
all and great opposition . . . I would not 
abuse His love nor act unworthy of His provi- 
dence, and so defile what came to me clean.”’* 

There is additional proof of the correctness of 
this statement in a letter of one of the intending 


* Hazard’s ‘‘Annals of Pennsylvania,’ page 522. 
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purchasers, James Claypoole: “He (W. P.) 
is offered great things,—£6,000 for a monopoly 
in trade, which he refused. . . . I be 
lieve truly he does aim more at justice and right- 
eousness and spreading of truth than at his own 
particular gain.” 

This was in 1681. In the same year he places 
in his “ Conditions and Concessions ”’ made with 
his purchasers of land the stipulations, that 
wrong-doers towards the Indians should be 
treated as if the misdeeds were against fellow- 
planters, that Indian criminals should be pro- 
ceeded against before magistrates just as white 
criminals were, and that in eases of dif- 
ference an arbitration committee of twelve, 
six Indians and six whites, should end them. 
He probably over-estimated the capacity and 
willingness of the Indians to adapt them- 
selves to English customs, and the latter mea- 
sure, apparently unworkable, was soon aban- 
doned. But as an evidence of his desire for jus- 
tice it is valuable. 

Wilham Penn had paid King Charles £16,000 
for Pennsylvania. He recognized, however, the 
Indian claims to the same territory, and was 
ready to purchase them. Moreover, as he deter- 
mined never to engage in warfare with the na- 
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tives, and was trustful in the efficacy of justice 
and reason to settle all disputes, he would 
begin with a friendly bargain with them for the 
land he was to occupy. 

The purchase of lands of the Indians was no 
new thing. It had been frequently but not 
uniformly done in New England and New York. 
The early “ Pennsylvania Archives” give sev- 
eral instances of such purchases in New Jersey. 
The Dutch and the Swedes had acquired title 
to lands in the same way in Pennsylvania. In 
fact it had become rather common, and Penn 
probably thought but little of the mere act of 
purchase. 

What seems to have impressed the Indians 
was the fact that Penn insisted on purchase at 
the first and all subsequent agreements as being 
an act of justice, to which both parties were to 
give their assent voluntarily. They also felt 
that the price paid was ample to extinguish their 
claims, and that no advantages were taken by 
plying them with drink or cheating them with 
false maps. The treaties were open and honor- 
able contracts, and not characterized by sharp- 
ness and chicanery. As the Indians reflected on 
them at their leisure they saw nothing to repent 
of, and everything to admire in the conduct of 
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Penn and his friends, and they preserved invio- 
lably the terms to which they had solemnly 
agreed. They instinctively felt the honorable 
intentions and methods of “ Onas,’ and handed 
down from generation to generation the belts 
of wampum which ratified the treaties, and the 
words of kindness and interest they heard from 
his mouth in the conferences between them. 
These traditions still exist in the West, and a 
band of Quaker Indians in Indian Territory is 
a testimony to their vitality. The Shawnese, 
forced from Pennsylvania, found a temporary 
home in Ohio, still keeping in touch with their 
Quaker friends, and when moved by the Govern- 
ment first to Kansas and then to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, made a request that their agents and 
teachers should be members of the Society 
which they and their ancestors had been able to 
Pst. 


The first land purchased+ of the Indians by 


*“ American Friend,’ Vol. IV., page 79. 


+ The consideration paid by William Penn was : 
350 fathoms of wampum. 
20 white blankets. 
20 fathoms of Strand waters (coats). 
60 fathoms of Duffields (coats). 
20 kettles. 
20 guns. 
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Penn was on July 15th, 1682, before his arrival, 
when Markham conducted the negotiations. 
This was for a tract in the northern part of 
Bucks County, between the Delaware River and 
Neshaminy Creek.* 


20 coats. 

40 shirts. 

40 pairs of stockings. 
40 hoes. 

40 axes. 

2 barrels of powder. 
200 bars of lead. 

200 knives. 

200 small glasses. 

12 pairs of shoes. 

40 copper boxes. 

40 tobacco tongs. 

2 small barrels of pipes. 
40 pairs of scissors. 
40 combs. 

24 pounds of red lead. 
100 awls. 

2 handfuls of fish hooks. 
2 handfuls of needles. 
40 pounds of shot. 

10 bundles of beads. 
10 small saws. 

12 drawing knives. 

4 anchors of tobacco. 
2 anchors of rum. 

2 anchors of cider. 

2 anchors of beer. 
300 gilders. 


*** Pennsylvania Archives,” Vol. I., page 47. 
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Another tract adjoining this was sold* by 
Tamanen to William Penn, on June 23d, for 
“so much wampum, so many guns, shoes, stock- 
ings, looking glasses, blankets, and other goods 
as the said William Penn shall please to give 
unto me.” At the same treaty other chiefs sold 
out their lands “to run two days’ journey with 
an horse up into the country as the said river 
doth go” for a similar consideration. Other 
treaties of June 25th and July 14th, expressed 
in the same indefinite ways, conveyed to Penn 
all southeastern Pennsylvania. 

It was probably the transaction of June 23d, 
1688, which constituted the great treaty.+ 
Penn writes shortly after, in a letter to the Free 
Society of Traders : 

I have had occasion to be in Council with them upon 
terms for land, and to adjust the terms of trade. 
When the purchase was agreed, great promises passed be- 
tween us of kindness and good neighborhood, and that the 
Indians and English must live in love as long as the sun 
gave light. Which done, another made a speech to the 
Indians in the name of all the Sachamakers or kings ; 
first to tell them what was done, next to charge and com- 
mand them to love the Christians, and particularly live in 


peace with me and the people under my government ; that 
many governors had been in the river, but that no gov- 


*“ Pennsylvania Archives,’ Vol. I., page 62, et seq. 


+ “ Pennsylvania Magazine,” Vol. VI., page 218. 
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ernor had come to live and stay here before ; and having 
now such an one that had treated them well, they should 
never do him or his any wrong. At every sentence of 
which they shouted and said Amen, in their way. 


While many of the details given by some ear- 
lier writers are imaginary, there seems to be no 
doubt from the above that a treaty covering 
sales of land and a compact of perpetual amity, 
answering well the established traditions on the 
subject, was held, and that West’s picture does 
substantially represent a historical fact, and Vol- 
taire’s eulogium is deserved. 

Nor has the effect upon the Indian mind been 
in any way exaggerated. Again and again, in 
subsequent negotiations, they refer to the ar- 
rangement with William Penn in terms of the 
greatest respect. 1712, in an interview with the 
Conestoga Indians, Indian Harry said* : 


The Proprietor, Governor Penn, at his first coming 
amongst them, made an agreement with them that they 
should always live as friends and brothers, and be as one 
body, one heart, one mind, and as one eye and ear; that 
what the one saw the other should see, and what the one 
heard the other should hear, and that there should be 
nothing but love and friendship between them and us 
forever. 


In 1715, Sasoonan said: + 


* © Colonial Records,” Vol. II., page 578. 
+“ Colonial Records,” Vol. I., page 628. 
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To prevent any misunderstanding, they now come to 
renew the former bond of friendship that William Penn 
had at his first coming made a clear and open road all the 
way to the Indians, that they desired the same might be 
kept open, and that all obstructions might be removed, of 
which on their side they will take care. 


The chief of the five nations, in 1727, told the 
Governor™ : 


Jovernor Penn, when he came into this Province, took 
all the Indians by the hand; he embraced them as his 
friends and brethren, and made a firm league of friendship 
with them ; he bound it as with a chain that was never to 
be broken ; he took none of their lands without paying for 
them. 


Practically the whole of Pennsylvania was 
purchased of the Indians, some of it several times 
over. The Six Nations of New York claimed 
a suzerainty over the Pennsylvania Indians, and 
in this capacity Penn, in 1696, bought of them, 
or of the Governor of New York, acting for 
them, the lands on both sides of the Susquehanna 
throughout the whole Province.} The subject 
Indians, however, not feeling satisfied to be left 
out of the purchase, Penn explained that he was 
only buying the right of the Six Nations, which 
was thereby extinguished, and he laid the pareh- 


*“ Colonial Records,’ Vol. III., page 288. 


} “ Pennsylvania Archives,” Vol. I., page 121. 
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ment on the ground between the red and white 
men to indicate jomt ownership. In 1700, he 
bought over again the same lands “ for a parcel 
of English goods,” to the perfect satisfaction of 
the occupants. 

During Penn’s lifetime the relations con- 
tinued so good that there was no difficulty in re- 
straining unruly Indians. We find in the early 
minutes of the Council several complaints 
against Indians for stealing the settlers’ hogs. 
The kings were sent for and presumably settled 
the matter. 

Penn writes, in 1685, of the Indians : 

If any of them break our laws they submit to be 


punished by them ; and to this they have tied themselves 
by an obligation under their hands. 


fle was equally desirous to punish white tres- 
passers on Indian rights. The great difficulty 
was to keep settlers off lands not already pur- 
chased. During his lifetime, he bought so far 
in advance of settlement that he managed to 
avoid any sense of injury on the part of the In- 
dians. Later in the history of the Colony the 
problem became a serious one. 

Another cause of complaint was the demoral- 
ization wrought by rum. The Indian was help- 
less in the presence of this ruimous beverage, and 
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that helplessness was an appeal to Christians to 
keep it from him. 

Penn’s cellar at Pennsbury was well stocked 
with liquors of various degrees of strength, 
which he dispensed with generous hospitality to 
his callers, whether Indian or white. He ap- 
pears to have recognized very early the devasta- 
tions wrought by rum among the Indians, and 
we do not find it given as one of the considera- 
tions for lands after the Markham purchase of 
1682. An early law prohibited the sale of rum 
to the Indians, but in 1684 Penn informed his 
Council, that at the request of the chiefs he had 
consented to allow them to buy rum if they 
would take the same punishment for drunken- 
ness as the English. This did not, however, last 
long, and in 1701 a very stringent law against 
selling strong lquors to the Indians was 
enacted.* 


* Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, Vol. II., page 168: 

“ Whereas our Proprietary and Governor and the repre- 
sentatives of the freemen of this Province and the terri- 
torie in General Asseinbly met, are still desirous to induce 
the Indian nations to the love of the Christian religion by 
the gentle, sober and just manners of professed Christians 
(under this government) towards them; and it being too 
obvious that divers persons within this Province have used 
and practiced the selling of rum, brandy and other strong 
liquors in such quantities to the Indians, many of whom 
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In the meantime the Quaker meetings had 
taken up the matter. 

The Friends who had settled at Burlington in 
advance of Penn’s purchase of Pennsylvania 
had very early seen the effects of the sale.* By 
1685 the Yearly Meeting was convinced on the 


are not yet able to govern themselves in the use thereof 
(as by sad experience is too well known), that they are 
generally apt to drink to great excess, whereby they are 
not only liable to be cheated and reduced to great poverty 
and want, but sometimes inflamed to destroy themselves 
and one another, and terrify, annoy and endanger the 
inhabitants, and forasmuch as several Sachems and 
Sachemucks, kings of the Indian nations, have in their 
treaties with the Proprietary and Governor earnestly de- 
sired that no European should be permitted to carry rum 
to their towns, because of the mischiefs before expressed, 
and since these evil practices plainly tend to the great dis- 
honor of God, scandal of the Christian religion, and hin- 
drance to the embracing thereof, as well as drawing the 
judgment of God upon the country, if not timely pre- 
vented, for the prevention thereof for the future” : 

[Section I. makes an absolute prohibition of all spirits 
by sale, barter, gift or exchange, and affixes a penalty of 
10 pounds for each offence. 

Section JI. makes the testimony of one professed 
Christian sufficient for conviction. 

Section III. forfeits all liquors carried to Indian towns. 

Section IV. prohibits receiving any article of the Indians 
as pawn for strong drink, and forfeits the pawn. |] 


* © Tt wag desired that Friends would consider the mat- 
ter as touching the selling of rum unto the Indians [if it] 
be lawful at all for Friends professing Truth to be con- 
cerned in it.’”’—Burlington Monthly Meeting, 1679. 
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subject, and “ doth unanimously agree, and give 
as their judgment, that it is not consistent with 
the honor of Truth for any that make profession 
thereof to sell rum or other strong liquors to 
the Indians, because they use them not to mod- 


9? 


eration, but to excess and drunkenness.” Two 
years later they say, if possible still more em- 
phatically, it “is a thing contrary to the mind 
of the Lord, and a great grief and burden to 
his people, and a great reflection and dishonor on 
the Truth,” and directed that the minute “ be 
entered in every monthly meeting book, and 
every Friend belonging to said meeting subscribe 
the same.” Even this did not seem to have 
rooted out the practice among some Friends, so 
in 1719 Monthly Meetings were directed to 
“deal with” (i.e., separate from membership if 
not repentant) those who sold directly or indi- 
rectly to the Indians. By this time it was a 
penal as well as a moral offense. 

The Indian chiefs were sensible of the hon- 
esty of these efforts. In a conference held about 
1687, one of them spoke as follows* : 

The strong liquor was first sold us by the Dutch, and 


they are blind ; they had no eyes, they did not see it was 
for our hurt. The next people that came among us were 
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the Swedes, who continued the sale of the strong liquors 
to us; they were also blind, they had no eyes, they did 
not see it to be hurtful to us to drink it, although we 
knew it to be hurtful to us; but if people will sell it to 
us, we are so in love with it that we cannot forbear it. 
When we drink it, it makes us mad ; we do not know what 
to do ; we then abuse one another ; we throw each other 
into the fire. Seven gcore of our people have been killed 
by reason of drinking it, since the time it was first sold to 
us. These people that sell it have no eyes. But now there 
is a people come to live among us that have eyes; they 
see it to be for our hurt ; they are willing to deny them- 
selves the profit of it for our good. These people have 
eyes. We are glad such a people are come among us ; we 
must put it down by mutual consent ; the cask must be 
sealed up ; it must be made fast ; it must not leak by day 
or by night, in light or in the dark, and we give you these 
four belts of wampum, which we would have you lay up 
safe and keep by you to be witnesses of this agreement ; 
and we would have you tell your children that these four 
belts of wampum are given you to be witnesses, betwixt 
us and you, of this agreement. 


At the time of the death of Penn the rela- 
tions between the whites and Indians could not 
well be improved. While there were individual 
outrages on the Indians, and individual stealings 
from the whites, they were punished as com- 
pletely as the circumstances would admit, and 
never produced ill feeling. The frontier was 
safe from marauders, tomahawks and scalping 
knives were unknown, and traders carried on 
their business with safety. A perfect confidence 
in the fairness of Penn and the Quakers existed 
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among the Indians, which in time deepened into 
an abiding respect. 

As lands became more in demand for settle- 
ment, difficulties increased. But it was a differ- 
ent spirit in the white negotiators, rather than 
inherent perplexities, which drove the red men 
first to estrangement, then to hostility, then to 
bloody revenge, making them an easy prey to 
French machinations. Much was said at the 
time about the peace policy of the Quakers 
making the Province insecure against French 
and Indian attack. A more profound study 
would indicate that that insecurity was primarily 
caused by rank injustice to the Indians at the 
hands of the sons and successors of William 
Penn. <A policy of peace and one of justice com- 
bined may be successful ; it is hardly fair, how- 
ever, to provoke attack by iniquity and then 
saddle the inevitable consequences upon the lack 
of preparation for military resistance. Had the 
sons of Penn maintained the confidence and 
friendship of the Indians, an effective buffer 
against all hostile French designs would have 
existed, and Pennsylvania been spared the hor- 
rors of 1755 and succeeding years. This friend- 
ship, notwithstanding the increasing pressure on 
the Indian lands, might have been maintained, 
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had there been no deceitful measures which left 
the red man quiet but sullen, with a brooding 
sense of wrong, and desire for revenge. Even 
then he seems to have understood that the 
Quaker was his friend and shielded him in his 
frontier raids. It is said that only three mem- 
bers of that sect were killed by the Indians in 
the Pennsylvania troubles, and they had so far 
abandoned their ordinary trustful attitude as to 
carry guns in defense.* 

Their were inherent difficulties in preventing 
rum being furnished to the Indians, and in keep- 
ing settlers off their hands. Charles Thomson + 
says, in the ease of the rum, that while ample 
promises were held out to them, they were never 
kept. In 1722 the Indians told Governor Keith 
that they “ could live contentedly and grow rich 
if it were not for the quantities of rum that is 
suffered to come among them contrary to what 
William Penn promised them.” Again in 1727 
they complain of traders who cheat them, and 


* Dymond, “ Essay on War.” 


+“An Enquiry into the Cause of the Alienation of the 
Indians,” 1759. The facts which follow are mainly derived 
from this book. C. T. was afterwards secretary of the 
Continental Congress and author of a translation of the 
Bible. 
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give them rum and not powder and shot, so that 
the Indians nearly starve. The Governor in 
reply to this said he could not control traders, 
that Indians and whites all would cheat, and that 
they were at liberty to break in the heads of all 
rum casks. Such complaints came in contin- 
uously, and we can well understand were hard 
to deal with. In the matter of settlement of 
lands prior to purchase of the Indians, probably 
all was done that was possible. The Scotch-lish 
and Germans were pressing in at a tremendous 
rate and cared nothing for Indian titles. It 
seemed to them absurd to allow Indians a great 
stretch of fertile land for hunting purposes only. 
Sometimes the settlers were removed, at other 
times the Indians were satisfied by payments, 
but they still felt aggrieved as they saw their 
lands melting away before the ubiquitous whites. 

These causes, while adding to the general dis- 
content, would not with proper management 
have produced serious disaffection had they not 
been re-enforced by a few cases of glaring injus- 
tice. The first of these was the notorious 
“ Walking Purchase.” 

In a treaty in 1728 James Logan said that 
William Penn never allowed lands to be settled 
till purchased of the Indians. Ten years before 
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he had shown to their chiefs deeds covering all 
lands from Dueck Creek, in Delaware, to the 
“Forks of the Delaware,”’* and extending back 
along the “ Lechoy Hills” to the Susquehanna. 
The Indians admitted this and confirmed the 
deeds, but objected to the settlers crowding into 
the fertile lands within the forks occupied by the 
Minisink tribe of the Delaware Indians. Logan 
accordingly forbade any surveying in the Min- 
isink country. White settlers, however, were 
not restrained, and the Indians became still more 
uneasy. <A tract of 10,000 acres sold by the 
Penns to be taken up anywhere in the unoccu- 
pied lands of the Province, was chosen here and 
opened for settlement. A lottery was estab- 
lished by the Proprietors, the successful tickets 
calling for amounts of land down to 200 acres, 
and many of these were assigned in the Forks, 
without Indian consent. 

In order to secure undisputed possession and 
drive out the Delawares, who it must be remem- 
bered had always been more than friendly, a des- 
picable artifice was resorted to, which will 
always diserace the name of Thomas Penn. A 
deed of 1686 of doubtful authenticity was 


* Between the Delaware and Lehigh Rivers, where Easton 
now stands. 
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produced, confirming to William Penn a plot of 
ground beginning on the Delaware river a short 
distance above Trenton, running west to 
Wrightstown, in Bucks county, thence northwest 
parallel to the Delaware River as far as a man 
could walk in a day and a half, which was no 
doubt intended to extend to the Lehigh hills, 
thence eastward by an undefined line, left blank 
in the deed, presumably along the hills to the 
Delaware River at Easton. It was one of nu- 
merous purchases of a similar character which in 
the aggregate conveyed to William Penn all 
southeastern Pennsylvania, and had with his 
careful constructions made no trouble. The 
walk, however, had never been taken, and in 
1737 the Proprietors brought out the old agree- 
ment as a means of securing a title to the Mini- 
sink country. 

The route was surveyed, underbrush cleared 
away, horses stationed to convey the walkers 
across the rivers, two athletic young men trained 
for the purpose, and conveyances provided for 
their baggage and provisions. Indians attended 
at the beginning, but after repeatedly calling to 
the men to walk, not run, retired in disgust. Far 
from stopping at the Lehigh Hills, they covered 
about sixty miles and extended the line thirty 
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nmiles beyond the Lehigh River. Then to crown 
the infamy, instead of running the northern Jine 
by any reasonable course they slanted it to the 
northeast and included all the Minisink country. 
It was a gross travesty on the original purchase, 
an outrageous fraud on the Indians, which they 
very properly refused to submit to. They re- 
mained in their ancestral homes, and sent notice 
they would resist removal by force. There un- 
fortunately seems to be no doubt of the iniquity 
of the transaction. There is the testimony of at 
least two witnesses to the walk. It appears to 
have been a common subject of remark. Indif- 
ferent men treated it as sharp practice, and hon- 
est men were ashamed, But the Proprietors had 
a sort of a title to the fertile lands along the 
Delaware. 

The outrage did not stop here. The Proprie- 
tors, probably knowing the temper of the Assem- 
bly, did not ask a military force to eject the 
Delawares. They applied to the Six Nations, 
who claimed all the Pennsylvania Indians as 
their subjects. In 1742 a conference was held 
in Philadelphia, where a large number of the 
chiefs of the various tribes were present. Pres- 
ents worth £300 were given to the Six Nations,* 


* “© Colonial Records,” Vol. IV., page 597, et seq. 
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and after hospitable entertainment of several 
days after the manner of the times, they were 
brought into conference with their tributary 
chiefs, the Governor, and his Council. The 
Iroquois sachem, after saying he had judicially 
examined the deeds, pronounced judgment in 
favor of the whites, and turning to the Dela- 
wares, who apparently had nothing to say, he 
addressed them: “ Let this belt of wampum 
serve to chastise you ; you ought to be taken by 
the hair of the head and shaken severely till you 
recover your senses.” Then with the bitterest 
taunts he proceeded: “ But how came you to 
sell land at all ? We conquered you. We made 
women of you ; you know you are women, and 
ean no more sell land than women. 
For all these reasons we charge you to remove 
instantly. We don’t give you liberty to think 
about it. You are women, take the advice of a 
wise man and remove immediately. 
We assign you two places to go to, Wyoming or 
Shamokin. You may go to either of these places 
and then we shall have you more under our eye 
and shall see how you behave. Don’t deliberate, 
but remove away and take this belt of wampum.” 
There was nothing for the Delawares to do 
but to obey. They saw that the league between 
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the whites and the Six Nations was irresistible. 
They placed them in the same category of ene- 
mies and bided their time. If in the Indian 
sense they had been women, that is, peaceful and 
trustful, they were soon to show that the injury 
had made them capable of coping with their 
dreaded Iroquois oppressors, and of sending the 
white frontiersmen fleeing in terror to towns and 
forts. But the cup of their injurious treatment 
was not yet full. 

The Six Nations having completed their con- 
tract In removing the Delawares, demanded a 
reciprocal favor. The lands along the Juniata 
River had never been purchased, and were 
claimed by these New York Indians as a part of 
their imperial domain. Moreover they were val- 
uable hunting grounds. But the whites were 
pressing in, and the government of Pennsylvania 
was asked to clear them out. They could not 
well object to the request, and an expedition was 
sent into the country which demanded the 
removal of the settlers and burned their build- 
ings. The whites moved back as soon as the 
authorities were gone, and the old complaints 
were renewed. 

No doubt the French were continually fo- 
menting the disturbances. By artfully promis- 
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ing the recovery of lands and giving presents to 
chiefs, they were welding together most of the 
Indians except three nations of the Iroquois into 
a confederacy against the English. The Penn- 
sylvanians, sensible of the danger, began to make 
counter presents, and here the Quaker Assembly 
and the Proprietors joined hands. It was a for- 
tunate season for such Indians as could take 
advantage of the competition, but in the nature 
of things could not last. 

Finally the Penns concluded at one stroke to 
extinguish all Indian titles to Western Penn- 
sylvania. The rest was practically their own. 
The Indian chiefs were collected at Albany, and 
by means which will not bear examination were 
induced to sign the contract. It gave to the Pro- 
prietors all the land south and west of a line 
drawn from Shamokin to Lake Erie and extend- 
ing to the extreme boundaries of the Province. 
The Indians said they were cheated ; some chiefs 
were privately bought; most of the Pennsylvania 
tribes were not represented and did not know 
what was going on ; they did not understand the 
compass courses, and did not know the extent of 
the sale ; they were told they were only clearing 
themselves of charges of having sold to the 
French or the people of Connecticut, who were 
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then making claims on the northern part of 
Pennsylvania. How much of this was true can 
not be certainly known. But when the Pennsyl- 
vania Indians became aware that they had been 
induced, by methods which seemed to them 
fraudulent, to sign away all their hunting 
grouds, the pent-up dissatisfaction of years came 
to a head. The grievances which the Proprie- 
tors and frontiersmen had heaped upon them 
seemed now a part of a settled policy. They felt 
excused from fulfillmg the obligations they had 
assumed to Wilham Penn and the Quakers, 
who, they rightfully conjectured, had nothing 
to do with these iniquities ; they joined heartily 
with the French in their hostilities, and shot 
down Braddock’s army in the summer of 1755 
with a right good will. The terrors of Indian 
warfare to which the other colonies had been 
subjected were now for the first time reproduced 
in Pennsylvania, and the effects of the “ Holy 
Experiment ”’ were ended. 

The victory over Braddock turned all doubt- 
ful Indians into the ranks of the hostiles. The 
fall of 1755 and spring of 1756 were dire sea- 
sons for the frontiers of Pennsylvania. The 
burning of houses, the shooting down of men, 
the outrages on women and children, the flight 
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to places of safety, the demands for protection 
from government and friendly Indians,—from 
all these things the policy of William Penn had 
shielded the settlers for seventy-three years. 
The very tribes with which he had formed his 
treaties, which were always so warm in their 
friendships for him, which had been the victims 
of the “ Walking Purchase,” been branded as 
women by the Six Nations, and moved about 
from place to place,—the Delawares and the 
Shawnese,—now proved as fierce as any. All 
that the briluant author of the History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac has said of their general 
peacefulness was disproved. When ill-treated 
they had their bloody revenge, exactly as in New 
England. ‘They showed no lack of Indian spirit. 
Hitherto overcome by the superior numbers and 
organization of the Iroquois, they now under 
French tutelage and a sense of wrong turned on 
their oppressors and proved their equality in en- 
durance, in resource and in cruelty. That Penn- 
sylvania was saved by the just and pacific policy 
of the first settlers, and would have suffered just 
as the other colonies did by the reverse, seems as 
probable as any historical conclusion. 

War was declared against these two tribes by 
the Governor and Council in the spring of 1756. 
This was the final act which drove the Quakers 
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from the Assembly. Rewards for scalps, one 
hundred and thirty “pieces of eight” for 
a man and fifty for a woman, were offered 
to friendly Indians and guerrilla whites, and 
a slightly larger amount for prisoners. But 
the scalps were more easily handled and _pris- 
oners were not brought in. The war raged 
primarily in the unpurchased and doubtful 
lands, in the Cumberland and Juniata Valleys, 
and in the “ Forks of the Delaware,” whither the 
Minisinks had returned to their old home. 

The French were busy in the north, and could 
not do more to aid the Pennsylvania Indians 
than furnish them with supplies. Hence it 
seemed possible to detach the Delawares and 
Shawnese from the hostile alliance. For this 
purpose the “Friendly Association” was formed. 
This was composed of Quakers, now out of the 
government, but anxious to terminate the un- 
fortunate warfare. They refused to pay war 
taxes, but pledged themselves to contribute in 
the interests of peace “more than the heaviest 
taxes of a war can be expected to require.” 

While this Association was objected to by the 
State authorities as an unofficial and to some ex- 
tent an impertinent body, and charged with pol- 
itical motives, it succeeded in a remarkable 
way in bringing together the Indians and the 
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Government in a succession of treaties, which 
finally resulted in the termination of the war and 
the payment to the Indians of an amount which 
satisfied them for the land taken by the Walking 
Purchase and other dubious processes. Repre- 
sentatives of the Association, either by imvita- 
tion of the Indians or of the Governor, were in- 
variably present, and their largesses to the In- 
dians much smoothed the way to pacific rela- 
tions. As Israel Pemberton, a prominent mem- 
ber, said in 1758, after speaking of the miscon- 
struction of their motives by various persons : 

If we can but be instrumental to restore peace to our 
country and retrieve the credit of it with our former kind 
neighbors, but of late bloody enemies, we shall have all 
the reward we desire. . . . It was by this [justice] the 
first settlers of the Province obtained their friendship, and 
the name of a Quaker of the same spirit as William Penn 
still is in the highest estimation among their old men, 

and there’s a considerable number of us here united 
in a resolution to endeavor by the like conduct to fix the 


same good impressions of all of us in the minds of the ris- 
ing generation.” 


Treaties were held at Easton in the summer 
and fall of 1756. Tedyuseung conducted the 
negotiations on behalf of the Six Nations, who 
in the main remainded friendly, and the Del- 
awares. The Lieutenant-Governor and_ his 


*“ The Friend,’ Vol. XLVI., page 187. 
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Council were present. The Friendly Associa- 
tion requested to be allowed to send delegates, 
and were at first forbidden, but being doubtful 
either of the perfect wisdom or perfect sincerity 
of the Governor,* and finding that the Indians 
desired them, sent their deputation, and had im- 
portant influence in securing a favorable con- 
clusion. 

Tedyuscung was very plain. “This very 
ground that is under me (striking it with his 
foot) was my land and inheritance, and is 
taken from me by fraud.” + He went over the 
old grounds of complaint, but desired now to live 
in peace. The Council, with apparent intention 
to evade the real question, brought up the old 
decision of 1742, when the Six Nations chastised 
their “women,” as evidence of the fairness of 
Proprietors, and proposed that they should, when 
they adjourned to Philadelphia, inquire into the 
matter and do what was right. This was evi- 
dently insincere. The Walking Purchase and 
its consequences were too well known to need 
further investigation, and so the commissioners 
acting for the Assembly seem to have known, 


Pemberton. 
t Colonial Records,’ Vol. VII., page 324. 
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for they advised settling the claims immediately. 
This was finally done. The Quakers added their 
present of clothing, and the Indians went off in 
better humor than for years. 

This did not entirely stop hostilities on the 
sparse frontier. Scattered tribes still had pri- 
vate revenge or French designs to spur them on. 
But Tedyuseung, who was now a Christian, used 
his greatest endeavors to bring them one by one 
into friendly relations with the English, and a 
little interval of quiet allowed the disordered 
border to repair itself before another war again 
stirred up the Indians. 

The year 1757 saw peace restored by the ef- 
forts of the heroic Moravian Christian, Frederic 
Post, sent out by the Friendly Association to the 
Ohio Indians, and by the capture of Fort Du- 
Quesne by General Forbes. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
MILITARY MATTERS. 


Of all Friendly ideas the most difficult to in- 
corporate practically into government machinery 
was that of peace. ‘The uncompromising views 
which most Quakers held as to the iniquity of all 
war, seemed to those outside the Society utopian 
if not absurd, and did not command the united 
support of its own membership. That justice 
and courtesy should characterize all dealings 
with other states, that no aggressive war could 
ever be justified, that in almost every case war 
could be honorably avoided, all were willing to 
endorse and practice, but a minority, probably a 
small minority, held that circumstances might 
arise when warlike defense was necessary and 
proper, and that the Sermon on the Mount was 
not to be interpreted any more literally when 
it commanded “ Resist not evil” than when it 
commanded “ Lay not up treasures on earth.” 

The general tenor of authoritative Quaker 
teaching, however, admitted no such interpreta- 
tion. It is not found in the writings of Fox, 
Barclay, Penington or Penn. Their language 
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is always unequivocal in opposition to all war. 
The Quaker converts among Cromwell’s soldiers, 
of whom there were not a few, left the ranks for 
conscience’ sake as uniformly and as unhesitat- 
ingly as the Christian converts of the early cen- 
turies abandoned the Roman armies, with the 
plea, “I am a Christian, and therefore cannot 
fed 

“Not fighting, but suffermg,’ says William 
Penn* in 1694, “is another testimony peculiar 
to this people... .. Thus as truth-speaking 
succeeded swearing, so faith and patience suc- 
ceed fighting in the doctrine and practice of this 
people. Nor ought they for this to be obnoxious 
to civil government; since if they cannot fight 
for it neither can they fight against it, which is 
no mean security to any state. Nor is it reason- 
able that people should be blamed for not doing 
more for others than they ean do for them- 
selves.” 

We have important testimony to Penn’s posi- 
tion in the unsympathetic statement of James 
Logan.+ After expressing his own view that all 
government was founded on force, he says: “TI 


*“'The Rise and Progress of the People Called Quakers.” 


t “ Pennsylvania Magazine,” Vol. VI., page 404. 
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was therefore the more surprised when I found 
my master on a particular occasion on our voyage 
hither (in 1699), though coming over to exercise 
the powers of it here in his own person, showed 
his sentiments were otherwise.”* He adds that 
“ Friends had laid it down as their principle, that 
bearing of arms, even for self-defense, is unlaw- 
ful” 

There seems therefore no doubt that the So- 
ciety had with practical unanimity accepted mili- 
tary non-resistance in its most extreme form. 

Not content with arguing on moral grounds 
against the unrighteousness of war, Penn elabo- 
rated, in 1693, a large scheme “ of an European 
Dyet Parliament or Estates”? to which disputes 


* This refers to an incident mentioned in Franklin’s Au- 
tobiography. When the vesse! was thought to be about to 
be attacked by a hostile boat, Logan prepared to resist, 
while Penn and the other Friends retired to the cabin. 

It seems strange that Logan should prior to this have 
been ignorant of Penn’s views on defensive warfare, inas- 
much as the treatise quoted above had been several years 
in print, and other writings published long prior were 
equally plain. But Logan was then only 26 years old, and 
though he says he “ considered of it very closely before I 
engaged,” his knowledge of Friends was probably limited. 
Indeed, he never felt such sympathy with Friends as to 
attend meetings for business with regularity. 

When Penn took his young secretary to task for his 
hostile preparations on shipboard, Logan suggested rather 
unkindly that the objections were not stated till all danger 


was past. 
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should be presented for settlement. All na- 
tions were to be represented by Deputies, and 
the advantages of such a Court and the various 
expedients to make the decisions final and satis- 
factory are pressed with great wealth of sugges- 
tions. * 

William Penn’s mind was full of profound 
and comprehensive projects. Three years later 
he published a plan for the union of the Ameri- 
can colonies, of course in dependence upon the 
English Crown. Two representatives were to 
meet in New York from each province at stated 
times to arrange for their common interests. 
They would settle all questions about the return 
of criminals, arrange details of commerce, and 
“consider ways and means to support the union 
and safety of these provinces against the public 
enemies.” He was too early with this sugges- 
tion, but it would have preserved them from 
rather bitter controversies if it had been adopted. 

It was easy to hold peace views as an academic 
proposition, supported by the spirit and letter of 
the New Testament; but when the actual prob- 
lems of government arose how was this non- 
resistant principle to be applied to the protection 


* This is published as a tract by the “ Old South ” Asso- 
ciation of Boston. 
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of society against criminals ? This logical diffi- 
culty does not seem to have troubled the early 
Pennsylvanians. So far as appears they drew a 
line between police and military measures, mak- 
ing one effective and barring out the other. 
There was to them no contradiction to call for 
explanation. With strict logic they might have 
been driven to the position of Count Tolstoi, who 
carries his non-resistance so far as to object to all 
government, and all restraint on criminals. Or 
the line might be supposed to be drawn on the 
sacredness of human life, but, as we have seen, 
opposition to capital punishment, per se, never 
arose before the Revolution. Probably if 
pressed for an answer to the question why it was 
right to resist a street mob of subjects with police 
and not to resist an attacking force with soldiers, 
they would have replied that one act was in de- 
fence of life and property under authority of 
civil powers “ ordained of God,” and involving 
no iniquitous means, while all military measures 
necessarily included the destruction of life and 
property, of innocent as well as of guilty, and 
reversed the established rules of morality in sanc- 
tioning stealing, lying, and killing those who 
were not personally offenders. 

The Quaker Assembly of 1740, in their 
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ethical controversy with Governor Thomas, 
argued thus : “ And yet it is easy to discover the 
difference between killing a soldier fighting (per- 
haps) in obedience to the commands of his sov- 
ereion, and who may possibly think himself in 
the discharge of his duty, and executing a burg- 
lar who broke into our houses, plundered us of 
our goods, and perhaps would have murdered too 
if he could not otherwise have accomplished his 
ends, who must know at the time of the commis- 
sion of the act, it was a violation of laws, human 
and divine, and that he thereby justly rendered 
himself obnoxious to the punishment which en- 
sued.”* 

Penn did not hesitate to commend force in 
civil affairs when necessary. “ If lenitives would 
not do, coercives should be tried; but though 
men would naturally begin with the former, yet 
wisdom had often sanctioned the latter as reme- 
dies which, however, were never to be adopted 
without regret,” he wrote in 1700.+ The whole 
machinery of courts and police was intended to 
be effective in resisting crime and criminals. All 
prisons were more or less work-houses, and the 


*“ Colonial Records,” Vol. IV., page 373. 
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reformation idea had larger vogue than in some 
places, but there was no hesitation apparent to 
secure by force the ascendeney of law. 

The position they took was probably this : We 
will never do an injustice, provoke a war, or at- 
tack an enemy. If attacked we will, therefore, 
always be in the right. We cannot do wrong 
even to defend the right, but will trust that hav- 
ing done our duty, Providence will protect us. 
Beyond this we cannot go.* 

Penn had authority by his Charter “to 
levy, muster and train all sorts of men of what 
condition or wheresoever born in the said pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania for the time being, and to 
make war and pursue the enemies and robbers 
aforesaid as well by sea as by land, yea even 
without the limits of said province, and by God’s 
assistance to vanquish and take them, and being 
taken to put them to death by the law of war, 
or save them at their pleasure, and to do all and 


*In a pamphlet printed in 1748 entitled, ‘‘ The Doctrine 
of Christianity as held by the people called Quakers Vin- 
dicated,” in answer to Gilbert Tennent’s sermon on the 
“ Lawfulness of War,’ substantially this position was 
taken. The pamphlet appeared anonymously, but is 
known to have been written by a Friend of prominence, 
closely connected with James Logan, who doubtless was 
expressing the recognized views of the Society. A copy 
is in the Philadelphia Library. 
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every act or thing which to the charge and office 
of a Captain-general belongeth, as fully and 
freely as any Captain-general of an army hath 
ever had the same.” 

These powers were doubtless ample for a 
peaceable Quaker. He could not exercise them 
himself without trampling on the views to which 
he was indelibly committed. The power to use 
them implied the power to transmit them, and 
this is just what Penn did. 

He was in a delicate position. | He was, as 
feudal lord of the province, liable to be called 
upon to support Britain’s causes by force of arms 
against Britain’s enemies. This he could not 
personally do, but if the Deputy-Governor had 
no conscience in the matter, Penn would not in- 
terpose to prevent obedience to the commands of 
the Crown. He selected non-Quaker deputies, 
and doubtless this consideration had its effect in 
inducing the choice. If some were inclined to 
eriticize him for appointing others to perform 
acts he could not do himself, it must be remem- 
bered that deeds concerning whose culpability 
differences may properly exist, are evil or good 
for an individual, dependent on the attitude of 
his own conscience. ‘The Friends never asked a 
man to violate conscience, and recognized the 
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differences due to education, enlightenment and 
mental constitution. If others honestly thought 
war right, it was right for them. Hence the 
actions of the Deputy were not of the character 
which involved evil-doing on his part, even 
though the same actions would have been evil for 
Penn himself. Such was Paul’s attitude, and 
such was probably Penn’s argument. What, 
however, seems a less defensible position, was 
that taken by him in 1694, as a pledge of the re- 
storation of his government : 


At the Committee of Trade and Plantations, at the 
Council Chamber at Whitehall, the Ist and 3d of August, 
1694, 

The Committee being attended by Mr. Penn, who, hav- 
ing declared to their Lordships, that if their Majesties shall 
be graciously pleased to restore him to the Proprietary 
aecording to the said grants, be intends with all convenient 
speed to repair hither, and take care of the government and 
provide for the safety and security thereof, all that in him 
lyes. And to that end he will carefully transmit to the 
Council and Assembly there all such orders as shall be 
given by their Majesties in that behalf; and he doubts 
not but they will at all times dutifully comply with and 
yield obedience thereunto, and to all such orders and di- 
rections as their Majesties shall from time to time think 
fit to send, for the supplying such quota of men, or the de- 
fraying their part of such charges as their Majesties shall 
think necessary for the safety and preservation of their 
Majesties’ dominions in that part of America. 


Tt is true William Penn only promised “to 
transmit to Council and Assembly ” the orders 
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of the Crown, which was safe enough. But 
when he states “he doubts not ” they will cor- 
ply, the remark seems disingenuous. For he 
must have known that these Quaker bodies 
would do nothing of the kind. Indeed he, him- 
self, about that time, was carefully explaining 
the general unrighteousness of these acts which 
he appears to expect his co-religionists will per- 
form. It looks as if he intended to promise a 
course of action for the future, and then to un- 
load this promise upon a body which would not 
redeem it. 

The first trial of Quaker faith had, however, 
occurred prior to this, in 1689. The Crown had 
suggested that in order to defend the Colony 
against an attempted attack by the French, a 
militia should be formed. Governor Blackwell 
urged this, and he was supported by Markham 
and the non-Quaker portion of the Council. The 
Friends refused to have anything to do with it. 
They told the Governor that if he desired a 
militia he had power to create one, and they 
would not interfere if it did not offend any con- 
sciences. 

John Simeock said: “I see no danger but from 
bears and wolves. We are well and in peace 
and quiet ; let us keep ourselves so. T know not 
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but a peaceable spirit and that will do well. For 
my part I am against it clearly.’’ 

Samuel Carpenter said: ‘‘T am not against 
those that will put themselves into defence, but 
it being contrary to the judgment of a great part 
of the people, and my own, too, I cannot advise 
the thing nor express my liking for it. The king 
of England knows the judgment of Quakers in 
this case before Governor Penn had his Patent. 
If we must be forced to it I suppose we shall 
rather choose to suffer than to do it, as we have 
done formerly.” 

After much discussion the five Quaker mem- 
bers of Council asked leave to retire for a 
conference. On their return they announced, 
“We would not tie others’ hands, but we cannot 
act. We would not take upon us to hinder any, 
and do not think the Governor need call us to- 
gether in this matter. ... We say nothing 
against it, and regard it as a matter of conscience 
to us. . . . I had rather be ruined than violate 


* 


my conscience in this case.” The matter was 


dropped. 
Again in 1693, Governor Fletcher, who was 


*“ Colonial Records,” Vol. II., page 470. 
Samuel Carpenter, who expressed this sentiment, was 
adjudged the richest man in the Province. 
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also Governor of New York, in the interval of 
Penn’s deposition, asked the Assembly for 
money to support a war against the French and 
Indians of Canada, which had been raging on 
their frontiers. He knew the difficulties. “If 
there be any among you that scruple the giving 
of money to support war, there are a great many 
other charges in that government for the support 
thereof, as officers’ salaries. . . . Your money 
shall be converted into these uses and shall not be 
dipt in blood.”* Upon the basis of this promise, 
after some delay, the money was voted. 

In May, 1695, a requisition was made on 
Pennsylvania for eighty men with officers for the 
defence of New York. The Council advised eall- 
ing together the Assembly, but not until harvest 
was over. The Assembly united with the Council 
in refusing the bald request, reminding the Gov- 
ernor of Fletcher’s promise that the last appro- 
priation should not “be dipt in blood,” but should 
be used “to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked ” Indians, and suggested that such of it as 
had not been used as promised should go to- 
wards the present emergency. The Council 
finally offered two bills, one to make an appro- 
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priation, and one to demand a return to Penn’s 
Frame of Government, which was held in abey- 
ance since his return to power. As the Gover- 
nor had to take both or neither he dissolved the 
Assembly. A year later he was willing to make 
the required concession, and urged that the 
money was needed in New York “for food and 
raiment to be given to those nations of Indians 
that have lately suffered extremely by the 
French, which is a fair opportunity for you, that 
for conscience cannot contribute to war, to raise 
money for that occasion, be it under the color of 
support of government or relief of those Indians 
or what else you may call it.” The Assembly 
made the necessary vote and the Constitution of 
1696 was obtained in payment. 

The next time the pacific principles of the 
Assembly were tried was in 1701, when the Eng- 
lish Government asked for £350 for the purpose 
of erecting forts on the frontiers of New York 
on the plea that they were for the general de- 
fence. Penn, who was then in the Province, 
faithfully observed his promise “to transmit,” 
but declined to give any advice to the Assembly. 
The members were evidently greatly agitated, 
and repeatedly asked copies of his speech, which 
was in fact only the King’s letter. After some 
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fencing two reports appeared. One, from the 
Pennsylvania delegates, urged their poverty, 
owing to taxes and quit-rents, also the lack of 
contributionsof other colonies, but added plainly, 
“We desire the Proprietor would candidly repre- 
sent our conditions to the King, and assure him 
of our readiness (according to our abilities) to ac- 
quiesce with and answer his commands so far as 
our religious persuasions shall permit, as be- 
comes loyal and faithful subjects so to do.”* 
The other answer came from the Delaware por- 
tion of the Assembly, excusing themselves be- 
cause they had no forts of their own. 

When the Assembly met, a month later, Penn 
again referred to the King’s letter, but nothing 
was done, and the matter was not pressed. 

Governor Evans made several attempts to es- 
tablish a militia, but the Assembly refused any 
sanction, and the voluntary organizations were 
failures. 

The military question came up in 1709 in a 
more serious form. An order came from the 
Queen to the various colonies to furnish quotas 
of men at their own expense towards an army to 
invade Canada. New York was to supply 800, 
Connecticut 350, Jersey 200, and Pennsylvania 
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150. In transmitting the order Governor Goo- 
kin, who evidently anticipated difficulty, sug- 
gested that the total charge would be about 
£4,000. He says, “ Perhaps it may seem diffi- 
cult to raise such a number of men in a country 
where most of the inhabitants are of such prin- 
ciples as will not allow them the use of arms; but 
if you will raise the sum for the support of gov- 
ernment, I don’t doubt getting the number of 
men desired whose principles will allow the use 
of arms.’’* 

This was too manifest an evasion for the As- 
sembly to adopt. Its first answer was to send in 
a bill of grievances. The opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and David Lloyd, then Speaker, 
made the most of it. 

In the meantime the Quaker members of the 
Council met some of their co-religionists of the 
Assembly “and there debated their opinions 
freely and unanimously to those of the House, 
that notwithstanding their profession and prin- 
ciples would not by any means allow them to 
bear arms, yet it was their duty to support the 
government of their sovereign, the Queen, and to 
contribute out of their estates according to the 
exigencies of her public affairs, and therefore 
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they might and ought to present the Queen with 
a proper sum of money.”* 

The Assembly the next day sent an address to 
the Governor which said, “ Though we cannot 
for conscience’ sake comply with the furnishing 
a supply for such a defence as thou proposest, yet 
in point of gratitude of the Queen for her great 
and many favors to us we have resolved to raise 
a present of £500 which we humbly hope she 
will be pleased to accept, ete., ete.” + 

To this the Governor replied that he would not 
sign the bill. If the Assembly would not hire 
men to fight, there was no scruple which would 
prevent a more liberal subscription to the 
Queen’s needs. The Assembly was immovable, 
and asked to be allowed to adjourn, as harvest 
time was approaching. 

The Governor refused consent, when the 
House abruptly terminated the whole matter. 

Resolved, N.C.D., That this House cannot agree to the 


Governor’s proposal, directly or indirectly, for the expe- 
dition to Canada, for the reasons formerly given. 


Resolved, N.C.D., That the House do continue their reso- 
lution of raising £500 as a present for the Queen, and do 
intend to prepare a bill for that purpose at their next 
meeting on the 15th of August next, and not before. t 


*“ Colonial Records,’ Vol. II., page 478. 
+ Ibid., 479. { Ibid., 486. 
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The House then adjourned without waiting 
for the Governor’s consent. 

The Governor sadly admitted that nothing 
could be done with such an Assembly, and 
gave a rather facetious but truthful account in a 
letter to London, two months later. “The 
Queen having honored me with her commands 
that this Province should furnish out 150 men 
for its expedition against Canada, I called an 
Assembly and demanded £4,000; they being all 
Quakers, after much delay resolved, N.C., that 
it was contrary to their religious principles to 
hire men to kill one another. I told some of 
them the Queen did not hire men to kill one an- 
other, but to destroy her enemies. One of them 
answered the Assembly understood English. 
After I had tried all ways to bring them to 
reason they again resolved, N.C., that they could 
not directly or indirectly raise money for an ex- 
pedition to Canada, but they had voted the 
Queen £500 as a token of their respect, ete., and 
that the money should be put into a safe hand 
till they were satisfied from England it should 
not be employed for the use of war. I told them 
the Queen did not want such a sum, but being a 
pious and good woman perhaps she might give it 
to the clergy sent hither for the propagation of 
the Gospel; one of them answered that was 
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worse than the other, on which arose a debate in 
the Assembly whether they should give money 
or not, since it might be employed for the use of 
war, or against their future establishment, and 
after much wise debate it was carried in the 
affirmative by one voice only. Their number is 
26.* They are entirely governed by their 
speaker, one David Lloyd.’’+ 

The service performed by “ one David Lloyd ” 
to the integrity of the Quaker testimony against 
war is strikingly revealed in this letter. The 
Assembly, more emphatically than the official 
records show, took effective measures to maintain 
their position with perfect consistency. 

In 1711 a similar request was made by the 
Government, and in response £2,000 was voted 
for the Queen’s use. This money never aided 
any military expedition, but was appropriated by 
a succeeeding Governor to his own use, and the 
fact was used as an argument in 1740 against 
similar grants. { 

“We did not see it,” Isaac Norris says, in 
1711, “to be inconsistent with our principles to 


* Eight from each county and two from Philadelphia. 


+ “ Historical Collections Relating to the American 
Colonial Church, Pennsylvania,” page 51. 


t“ Colonial Records,” Vol. IV., page 366, et seq. 
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give the Queen money notwithstanding any use 
she might put it to, that not being our part but 
hers.” 

Then followed the thirty-years peace, when no 
ealls for military service or money were made. 
Occasionally the Governor would think it neces- 
sary to establish a militia, when the Assembly 
would caution him to make it purely voluntary 
and force no conscience. There were friendly 
relations with the Indians. No European 
troubles necessitated money or troops for Cana- 
dian attack or defense. But, beginning with 
1737, the gradual alienation of the Indian tribes 
made a disturbed frontier ready to be dangerous 
at the first outbreak of war, and new conditions 
prevailed. 

Hitherto the relation of the Friends to these 
inevitable military solicitations had been largely 
that of passivity. They would not interfere 
with the movements of those who desired to form 
military companies. If the Governor chose to 
engage in the arming and drilling of voluntary 
militia, he had his commission from the Proprie- 
tors, and they from the Charter of Charles IT. 
It was no matter for the Assembly. The meet- 
ing organizations would endeavor to keep all 
Quakers from any participation in these un- 
Friendly proceedings, and the Quaker Assembly- 
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men had their own consciences to answer to, as 
well as their ecclesiastical authorities, if they 
violated pacific principles. 

When it came to voting money in lien of per- 
sonal service, the legislators had a difficult road 
to follow. If the government needed aid, it was 
their duty, in common with the other colonies, 
to supply it. Even though the need was the di- 
rect result of war, as nearly all national taxes are, 
they were ready to assume their share of the 
burden. Caesar must have his dues as well as 
God, and a call for money, except when coupled 
directly with a proposition to use it for military 
attack or defense, was generally responded to, 
after its potency as an agent in procuring a little 
more liberty was exhausted. They would not 
vote money for an expedition to Canada or to 
erect forts, but they would for “ the King’s use,” 
using all possible securities to have it appropri- 
ated to something else than war expenses. The 
responsibility of expenditure rested on the King. 
There were legitimate expenses of government, 
and if these were so inextricably mingled with 
warlike outlay that the Assembly could not sep- 
arate them, they would still support the Govern- 
ment. 

It is easy to accuse them of inconsistency in 
the proceedings which follow. It was a most 
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unpleasant alternative thrust before honest men. 
The responsibility of government was upon them 
as the honorable recipients of the popular votes. 
Great principles, the greatest of all in their 
minds being freedom of conscience, were at 
stake. Hach call for troops or supplies they 
fondly hoped would be the last. Their predeces- 
sors’ actions had secured the blessings of peace 
and liberty to Pennsylvania for sixty years, and if 
they were unreasonably stringent, their English 
enemies held over their heads the threat to drive 
them from power by the imposition of an oath. 
Then the persecutions of themselves and their 
friends, which their forefathers had left England 
to avoid, might be meted out to them, and the 
Holy Experiment brought to an end. 

Nor is it necessary to assume that their mo- 
tives were untirely unselfish. They had ruled the 
Province well, and were proficients in govern- 
ment. Their leaders doubtless loved the power 
and influence they legitimately possessed, and 
they did not care to give it away unnecessarily. 
They tried to find a middle ground between shut- 
ting their eyes to all questions of defense on the 
one side, and direct participation in war on the 
other. This they sought by a refusal for them- 
selves and their friends to do any service person- 
ally, and a further refusal to vote money except 
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in a general way for the use of the government. 
If any one comes to the conclusion that during 
the latter part of the period of sixteen years now 
under consideration the evasion was rather a 
bald one, it is exactly the conclusion the Quakers 
themselves came to, and they resigned their 
places as a consequence. The iniquities of others 
over whom they had no control brought about a 
condition where Quaker principles would not 
work, and they refused to modify them in the 
vain attempt. For a time rather weakly halting, 
when the crucial nature of the question became 
clear, and either place or principle had to be 
sacrificed, their decision was in favor of the sane- 
tity of principle. 

They were on the popular side of the questions 
of the day, in close association with Benjamin 
Franklin and others. The fact that these allies 
in their other battles were unwilling to stand by 
them on this question made their position espec- 
ially difficult. They, however, always carried 
the popular Assembly against all combinations. 

In 1739, urged by the Proprietors, the Gov- 
ernor presented to the Assembly the dangers of 
the defenceless condition of the Province in the 
approaching war with Spain and asked for the 
establishment of a militia. 

This opened the way to an interchange of long 
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argumentative papers between Governor and 
Assembly in which the positions of the two par- 
ties were laid down with considerable ability. 
The Assembly said: “As very many of the 
inhabitants of this Province are of the people 
called Quakers, who, though they do not as the 
world is now circumstanced condemn the use of 
arms in others, yet are principled against it them- 
selves, and to make any law against their con- 
sciences to bear arms would not only be to violate 
a fundamental in our constitution and be a direct 
breach of our charter of privileges, but would 
also in effect be to commence persecution against 
all that part of the inhabitants of the Province, 
and should a law be made which should compel 
others to bear arms and exempt that part of the 
inhabitants, as the greater number in this As- 
sembly are of like principles, would be an incon- 
sistency with themselves and partial with respect 
to others, ete.”* 

To this the Governor replied that no religious 
opinions would protect the country against an 
invading force, and as representatives of the 
whole people, not of a denomination, they must 
defend the Province from external enemies as 
they did from criminals within, and that there 


*Col. Rec., Vol. IV., p. 366, et seq. 
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was no intention to force any one’s conscience. 
Their reliance on Providence without doing 
their whole duty was as futile as if they expected 
to reap without sowing, or protect their vessels 
from the waves without seamanship. 

The Assembly reminded him that the Prov- 
ince had prospered under Quaker management 
for a number of years before he had anything to 
do with it, and would in the future, if his mis- 
representations should not prevail in England, 
even “though some Governors have been as un- 
easy and as willing and ready to find fault and 
suggest dangers as himself.” 

The Governor in despair replies: “If your 
principles will not allow you to pass a bill for 
establishing a militia, if they will not allow you 
to secure the navigation of a river by building a 
fort, if they will not allow you to provide arms 
for the defence of the inhabitants, if they will 
not allow you to raise men for his Majesty’s 
service for distressing an insolent enemy... 

is it a calumny to say your principles are in- 
consistent with the ends of government ?”’ 

After pages of argument, which the curious 
reader will find detailed in Colonial Records, 
Vol. IV., the Assembly refused to do anything.* 


*“T looked over severak messages and votes of your 
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Governor Thomas, under royal instructions, 
approached the same subject a year later with 
a similar result. A voluntary company was, 
however, organized and supplied by private sub- 
scriptions, This took away from their masters a 
number of indentured servants, whose time was 
thus lost, and in voting £3,600 for the King’s 
use the Assembly made it a condition that such 
servants such be discharged from the militia and 
no more enlisted. |The Governor refused to 
accept it, and in wrath wrote a letter to the 
Board of Trade not intended for home reading, 
berating the Quakers for disobedience, stating 


House of Representatives, and if I may be permitted to 
give my opinion of the management of your controversy 
with the Governor, I can scarcely upon the whole forbear 
to take his side. Your cause is undoubtedly good, but I 
am afraid you discover a little more warmth than is quite 
consistent with the moderation we profess. The provoca- 
tions I confess are great, and more than flesh and blood 
can well sustain, but there is a rock which many of you 
know where to seek, but to which he discovers himself to 
be a perfect stranger. The argument made use of by the 
assembly are strong and cogent, but he justly accuses you 
of too much acrimony. Truth never appears more agree- 
able than when dressed with mildness and temper... . 
And be pleased to remember that a deference is due to a 
magistrate in some sense, though a wicked one, and in 
every set of opposition to his measures, plainness and 
inoffensive simplicity are the principal ones we can man- 
age.”’—Dr. Fothergill to Israel Pemberton, Second month 
8th, 1742. 
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how they had neglected following his advice to 
withdraw themselves from the Assembly, but 
had rather increased their majority there. He 
advised that they be refused permission to sit 
there in the future. A copy of this letter was 
secured by the Assembly’s agent in England, and 
great was their indignation. The disturbances 
culminated in an election riot in Philadelphia in 
1742 in which both sides used force, the Quaker 
party having the best of it and electing Isaac 
Norris. They re-elected their ticket, with the 
aid of the Germans, and controlled the Assembly 
by an overwhelming majority. To show their 
loyalty they voted a considerable sum for the 
King’s use, but refused Governor Thomas any 
salary till he had given up his pretentious show 
of power and signed a number of bills to which 
he had objected. After this he worked very har- 
moniously with them till 1746. 

In 1744 he used his authority as Captain- 
General in organizing a voluntary force said by 
Franklin to amount to 10,000 men. On this 
the Assembly took no action. 

The next year the Governor asked them to aid 
New England in an attack on Cape Breton. 
They told him they had no interest in the matter. 
He called them together again in harvest time to 
ask them to join in an expedition against Louis- 
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burg. A week later came word that Louisburg 
had surrendered, and the request was transferred 
to a call for aid in garrisoning the place, and in 
supplying provisions and powder. The Assem- 
bly replied that the “peaceable principles pro- 
fessed by divers members of the present Assem- 
bly do not permit them to join in raising of men 
or providing arms and ammunition, yet we have 
ever held it our duty to render tribute to Ce- 
* ‘They therefore appropriated £4,000 for 
“bread, beef, pork, flour, wheat or other grain.” 
The Governor was advised not to accept the 
grant, as provisions were not needed. He replied 
that the “other grain” meant gunpowder. and 
so expended a large portion of the money,t 
There is probably no evidence that the Assembly 
sanctioned this construction, though they never 
so far as appears made any protest. 

Again in 1746 aid was asked of the Assembly 
towards an expedition against Canada. After 
foreing the Governor to yield the point as to how 
the money should be raised, they appropriated 
£5,000 “ for the King’s use.” 

This seems to have been the attitude of the 
Quaker Assembly for the ten years to come. 


” 
sar. 


* © Colonial Records,” Vol. IV., page 769. 
+ This is on the authority of Franklin. 
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Again and again did the successive Governors 
eall for military appropriations. As often did 
the Quaker Assembly express a willingness to 
comply provided the money was obtained by 
loans to be repaid in a term of years rather than 
by a tax. The governors said their instructions 
prevented their sanction to this proceeding, and 
except when the necessity was urgent refused to 
permit the bill to be enacted into a law. The 
Assembly frequently reminded the Governor 
that they were unable to vote any money for 
warlike purposes, and personally would con- 
tribute nothing in the way of service, but that 
they were loyal subjects of the King and ac- 
knowledged their obligations to aid in his gov- 
ernment. Had they granted regular aid, war or 
no war, their position would have been greatly 
strengthened, but bemg given “for the King’s 
use” in direct response to a call for military 
assistance, knowing perfectly how the money 
was to be expended, they cannot be excused from 
the charge of a certain amount of shiftiness. 
The effect, however, was to save their fellow- 
members in the Province from compulsory mili- 
tary service, and from direct war taxes. They 
thus shielded the consciencesof sensitive Friends, 
preserved their charter from Court attack, broke 
down the worst evils of proprietary pretensions, 
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and secured large additions of liberty. Whether 
or not the partial sacrifice of principle, if so it 
was, was too high a price for these advantages, 
was differently decided in those days, and will 
be to-day. An unbending course would but have 
hastened the inevitable crisis. 

That they paid these taxes unwillingly and 
were generally recognized as true to their prin- 
ciples is evidenced by many statements of their 
opponents. In 1748 the Council writes to the 
Governors of New York and Massachusetts ask- 
ing for cannon for the voluntary military com- 
panies then forming through Benjamim Frank- 
lin’s influence, and says, “ As our Assembly con- 
sists for the most part of Quakers principled 
against defence the inhabitants despair of their 


9% 


doing anything for our protection. Again 
later Thomas Penn writes on the same subject : 
“T observe the Assembly broke up without giv- 
ing any assistance, which is what you must have 
expected.”’+ This belief that the Quakers in the 
Assembly would not do anything for the armed 
defence of the Province was general both in 
England and America. 

The Assembly in this attitude was always sup- 


* Colonial Records,” Vol. V., page 207. 
+ “ Colonial Records,” Vol. V., page 241. 
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ported by the people. The members were re- 
elected, after the most cutting criticisms of the 
Governor and Council, by undiminished major- 
ities, in open elections. The Friends were now 
in asmall minority of the population, but during 
all this time they had three-fourths of the As- 
sembly. They could afford to refer their critics 
to their constituents with confidence. “ What 
motives could we possibly have for judging 
amiss ? Have we not also estates and families in 
the Province? . . . Have not divers of 
our fathers and some of our grandfathers been 
of the first settlers? . . . If we have com- 
mitted any mistakes the time draws near in 
which our constituents, if they think it neces- 
sary, may amend their choice. And the time 
also draws nigh in which your (the Council’s) 
mistakes may be amended by a succeeding gov- 
ernor. Permit us to congratulate our country 
on both.’”’* 

In 1754 the Governor, at the instance of the 
Proprietors, who anticipated the French and In- 
dian troubles on the western frontier, endeay- 
ored to induce the Assembly to pass a bill for 
compulsory military service for those not con- 


*“ Colonial Records,’ Vol. V., page 342. 
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scientious about bearing arms.* Te evidently 
did not expect much. “As I am well acquainted 
with their religious seruples I never expected 
they would appropriate money for the purpose 
of war or warlike preparation, but thought they 
might have been brought to make a handsome 
grant for the King’s use, and have left the dis- 
position of it to me, as they have done on other 
occasions of like nature,”+ he wrote to Governor 
Dinwiddie of Virginia. “ But,’ a few months 
later he added, “JI can see nothing to prevent 
this very fine Province, owing to the absurdity 
of its constitution and the principles of the goy- 
erning part of its inhabitants, from being an easy 
prey to the attempts of the common enemy.’ 

This was after the Assembly had voted 
£10,000, but coupled the grant with conditions 
the Governor would not accept. 

While they were debating the question Brad- 
dock came into the country as commander of 
the combined forces in an expedition against 
Fort DuQuesne. Pressure came down strong 
and heavy on the Quaker Assembly. Their 


* “Pennsylvania Archives,’ Vol. II., page 189. 
+ “ Colonial Records,” Vol. VI., page 2. 
t Tbid., page 49. 
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own frontier was invaded. Their own In- 
dians, as a result of the wicked and_ fool- 
ish policy of their executive, were in league 
with the invaders. All classes were excited. To 
aid the great expedition which at one stroke was 
to break the French power and close the troubles 
was felt to be a duty. Franklin diligently 
fanned the warlike spirit, procuring wagons for 
the transfer of army stores, and was extremely 
valuable to the expedition at some cost to him- 
self. 

The Governor wrote to Braddock telling hin 
they had a Province of 300,000 people, provis- 
ions enough to supply an army of 100,000, and 
exports enough to keep 500 vessels employed. 
They had no taxes, a revenue of £7,000 a year 
and £15,000 in bank, yet would neither estab- 
lish a militia nor vote men money or provisions, 
notwithstanding he had earnestly labored with 
the Assembly, and he was ashamed of them. He 
does not explain that they had repeatedly offered 
sums of money, but that he would not accept the 
conditions. As Braddock himself admitted, 
Pennsylvania had supported him quite as liberal- 
ly as Virginia. This was partly done by private 
enterprise and partly by appropriations of the 
Assembly, to reward friendly Indians, to open a 
road to Ohio, and to provision the troops. 
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Braddock was defeated. The Indians were let 
loose on the frontiers. Daily accounts of har- 
rowing scenes came up to the Council and As- 
sembly.* Settlers moved into the towns and 
many districts were depopulated. Strong were 
the expressions of wrath against the Quakers, 
who were held responsible for the defenceless 
state of the Province.+ 

This was hardly a just charge, even from the 
standpoint of those who favored military de- 
fence, for the Assembly had signified its willing- 
ness to vote £50,000, an unprecedented amount, 
to be provided by “a tax on all the real and per- 
sonal estates within the Province,” which the 
Governor refused to accept. While the matter 
was in abeyance the time for the new election 
of Assemblymen came around, and both parties, 
except the stricter Quakers, who were becoming 
alarmed, put forth their greatest exertions. The 
old Assembly was sustained, the Friends, with 
those closely associated with them, having twen- 
ty-six out of the thirty-six members. 


* Votes of Assembly, Vol. IV., pages 481, 699. 


+ The people exclaim against the Quakers, and some are 
scarce restrained from burning the houses of those few who 
are in this town (Reading).—Letter of Edmund Biddle, 
Colonial Records,” Vol. VI., page 705. 
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The new House went on with the work of the 
old. They adopted a militia law for those “ will- 
ing and desirous” of joining companies for the 
defence of the Province. ‘This is prefaced by 
the usual declaration : “ Whereas this Province 
was settled (and a majority of the Assembly 
have ever since been) of the people called Qua- 
kers, who though they do not as the world is 
now circumstanced condemn the use of arms in 
others, yet are principled against bearing arms 
themselves,”’* explaining also that they are rep- 
resentatives of the Province and not of a denomi- 
nation, they proceed to lay down rules for the 
organization of the volunteers. After the Pro- 
prietors had given their £5,000 the Assembly 
also voted £55,000 for the relief of friendly In- 
dians and distressed frontiersmen, “and other 
purposes,’ without any disguise to the fact that 
much of it was intended for military defence, 
though it was not so stated in the bill. Before 
this was done, while they were still insisting on 
taxing the Penn estates, in answer to the charge 
that they were neglectful of public interests, 
secure in the confidence of their constituents 
just most liberally given, they say: “In fine 
we have the most sensible concern for the poor 
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distressed inhabitants of the frontiers. We have 
taken every step in our power, consistent with 
‘the just rights of the freemen of Pennsylvania, 
for their relief, and we have reason to believe 
that in the midst of their distresses they them- 
selves do not wish to go further. Those who 
would give up essential liberty to purchase a 
httle temporary safety, deserve neither liberty 
nor safety.”* Their position definitely was, We 
will vote money liberally for defensive purposes, 
but we will take care to secure our rights as free- 
men, and we will not require any one to give 
personal service against his conscience. 

The money was largely spent in erecting and 
garrisoning a chain of forts extending along the 
Kittatinny hills from the Delaware River to the 
Maryland frontier.* 

The amount of defense the Assembly had pro- 
vided, while probably expressing the will of their 
constituents, did not satisfy the more peace- 
loving of the Friends on the one hand, nor the 
advocates of proprietary interests on the other. 

In Eleventh month 1755 twenty Friends, in- 
cluding Anthony Morris, Israel and John Pem- 


* Votes of Assembly, Vol. IV., page 501. 


*“ Pennsylvania Magazine,’ July, 1896. Dr. Stillé on 
“The Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania.” 
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berton, Anthony Benezet, John Churchman, 
and others, representing the most influential and 
“weighty ” members of the Yearly Meeting, ad- 
dressed the Assembly. They say they are very 
willing to contribute to taxes to cultivate friend- 
ship with Indians, to relieve distress, or other 
benevolent purposes, but to expect them to be 
taxed for funds which are placed in the hands of 
committees to be expended for war, is inconsis- 
tent with their peaceable testimony, and an in- 
fringement of their religious liberties. Many 
Friends will have to refuse to pay such a tax and 
suffer distraint of goods,* and thus “that free 
enjoyment of liberty of conscience for the sake 
of which our forefathers left their native coun- 
try and settled this then a wilderness by degrees 
be violated.”” “ We sincerely assure you we have 
no temporal motives for thus addressing you, 
and could we have preserved peace in our own 
minds and with each other we should have de- 
clined it, being unwilling to give you any un- 
necessary trouble and deeply sensible of your 
difficulty in discharging the trust committed to 
you irreproachably in these perilous times, which 
hath engaged our fervent desires that the imme- 


diate instruetion of supreme wisdom may in- 


*'This afterwards happened in numerous cases. 
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fluence your minds, and that being preserved in 
a steady attention thereto you may be enabled to 
secure peace and tranquillity to yourselves and 
those you represent by pursuing measures con- 
sistent with our peaceable principles, and then 
we trust we may continue humbly to confide in 
the protection of that Almighty Power whose 
providence has hitherto been as walls and bul- 
warks round about us.”* 

As the Assembly was composed, this was an 
earnest plea from the responsible Friends to their 
fellow religionists to stand uncompromisingly 
by their principles. It was not very kindly re- 
ceived. The reply indicated that the signers had 
no right to speak for others than themselves, that 
they had not duly considered the customs of the 
past, particularly the grant of £2,000 in 1711, 
and the address “is therefore an unadvised and 
indiscreet application to the House at this time.” 
Four members of the Assembly dissent from this 
reply.t 

On the other hand we have a strong petition 
sent about the same date to the King, signed by 
numerous influential men in Philadelphia, stat- 


*Votes of Assembly, Vol. VI., page 530. 


+ “Pennsylvania Archives,” Vol. II., page 487. 
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ing that the Province was entirely bare to the 
attack of enemies, “ not a single armed man, nor, 
at the public expense, a single fortification to 
shelter the unhappy inhabitants.” 

“We have no hopes of seeing the grievances re- 
dressed here while a great majority of men whose 
avowed principles are against bearing arms find 
means continually to thrust themselves into the 
Assembly of this Province.” They ask the in- 
terposition of royal authority to insist on proper 
defence being provided.* 

The attorneys for the petitioners before the 
Board of Trade made the most sweeping and un- 
founded charges, full of errors of fact and un- 
concealed animus, and ending with the recom- 
mendation “that the King be advised to recom- 
mend it to his Parliament that no Quaker be per- 
mitted to sit in any Assembly in Pennsylvania 
or any part of America,” and that this result 
should be produced by the imposition of an oath. 

In the minds of the Friends the crisis was 
reached when the Governor and Council (Wil- 
liam Logan, son of James Logan, only dissent- 
ing) in the spring of 1756 declared war against 
the Delaware Indians, the old allies and friends 


*“ Pennsylvania Magazine,’ Vol. X., page 283, et seq. 
Article by Dr. Stillé. 
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of Wiliam Penn, but now in league with the 
French and killing and plundering on the fron- 
tiers. They were quite sure that peaceful and 
just measures would detach the Indians from 
their alliance, and that war was unnecessary. 
The lines were becoming more closely drawn, and 
the middle ground was narrowing, so that it was 
impossible to stand upon it. Either the principle 
of the iniquity of war must be maintained in its 
entirety, or war must be vigorously upheld and 
prosecuted. Some Friends with Franklin took 
the latter position, but the great majority closed 
up their ranks around the principle of peace in 
its integrity. In Sixth month 1756 six of the 
old members of the house, James Pemberton, 
Joshua Morris, William Callender, William 
Peters, Peter Worral and Francis Parvin, re- 
signed their seats, giving as their reason, “ As 
many of our constituents seem of opinion that 
the present situation of public affairs calls upon 
us for services in a military way, which from a 
conviction of judgment after mature delibera- 
tion we cannot comply with, we conclude it most 
conducive to the peace of our minds, and the rep- 
utation of our religious profession to persist in 
our resolution of resigning our seats, which we 
now accordingly do, and request these our rea- 
sons may be entered on the minutes of the 
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house.”’* In the same fall several other Friends 
declined re-election, and after the next House 
assembled four others, Mahlon Kirkbride, Wil- 
liam Hoyl, Peter Dicks and Nathaniel Pennock, 
also resigned. “ Understanding that the minis- 
try have requested the Quakers, who from the 
first settlement of the Colony have been the ma- 
jority of the Assemblies of this Province, to suf- 
fer their seats during the difficult situation of 
the affairs of the Colonies to be filled by mem- 
bers of other denominations in such manner as 
to perform without any scruples all such laws as 
may be necessary to be enacted for the defence 
of the Province in whatever manner they may 
judge best suited to the circumstances of it; and 
notwithstanding we think this has been pretty 
fully complied with at the last election, yet at 
the request of our friends, being willing to take 
off all possible objection, we who have (without 
any solicitation on our part) been returned as 
representatives in this Assembly, request we may 
be excused, and suffered to withdraw ourselves 
and vacate our seats in such manner as may be 
attended with the least trouble and most satis- 
factory to this honorable House.’’+ 


* Votes of Assembly, Vol. IV., page 564. 
+ Votes of Assembly, Vol. IV., page 626. 
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The places of all these Friends were filled by 
members of other religious denominations, and 
Quaker control over and responsibility for the 
Pennsylvania Assembly closed with 1756 and 
was never resumed. 

The circumstances which led up to this action 
within the Society of Friends will be detailed in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VHT 


THE LAST DAYS OF QUAKER CONTROL OF THE 
ASSEMBLY. 


So far as any records show there was only one 
opinion on the subject of war among those au- 
thorized to speak in the first century of the exist- 
ence of the Society of Friends. There was noth- 
ing to call out any vigorous restatement of peace 
doctrine in Philadelphia during the early de- 
eades of the eighteenth century. Running 
through the history we find it accepted as an 
established fact not needing formal confirmation 
that Quakerism and peace were indispensably 
and logically associated.* 


* One can only wonder what troubled the Burlington 
Friends so early as 1682. 

“At our mens Monthly meeting held in Burlington in 
y® House of Robt Young y® 4th of ye 10th month: ... . 

‘‘In y® behalf of truth & y® Blessed name of y® Lord 
y® which we make a profession of thought meet to write to 
our friends of y® monthly meeting of Upland. & marcus 
Hook yt they together with William Penn would be pleased 
to give this meeting an Account Concerning y® report of 
y* preperation for War weh. God in his mercy hath Given us 
a Testimony a gainst yt we may Know what Satisfaction they 
Can give y® Meeting therein. Sam! Jennings & Robt. Stacy 
to Draw up a paper to y' meeting Con Cearning it.”’ 
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In the fall of 1739 the Yearly Meeting saw 
the storm coming. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a paper exhorting Friends to continue 


6 


in peace principles “and in no manner to join 
with such as may be for making warlike prepar- 
ations, offensive or defensive, but on all oceasions 
to demean themselves in a Christian and peace- 
able manner, thereby to demonstrate to the 
world that our practices, when we are put to the 
trial, correspond with our principles.” 

The next year, in view of the complaint made 
to the King by Governor Thomas and _ his 
friends, they appointed a committee “to state 
the occasions for it to the Friends of the Meeting 
for Sufferings * in London, and request. their 
assistance as occasion may require.” 

An interesting minute of the Yearly Meeting 
occurs in 1741 ; 


A letter from our friend, James Logan, directed to 
Robert Jordan and others, the Friends of this meeting, 
being offered, it was delivered to Samuel Beston, Robert 
Jordan, Anthony Morris, John Bringhurst, Jacob Howell 
and Caleb Raper, who were appointed a committee (as is 
usual in like cases) to peruse the same and report whether 


*The Meeting for Sufferings, so called because it was 
originally formed to investigate and relieve the sufferings 
of Friends in times of persecution, was the executive body 
of the Yearly Meeting. A number of its members were 
influential at court, and on many occasions rendered in- 
valuable service to their Philadelphia brethren. 
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it is fitting to be read here or not ; who withdrew for some 
time, and being returned reported, that the subject matter 
of the letter related to the civil and military affairs of the 
government, and in their opinion was unfit to be read in 
this meeting. The meeting concurring in opinion with the 
committee, therefore, it was not read here, of which the 
clerk is desired to acquaint the Friend who sent the same. 


We have a contemporary account of the same 
proceeding in a letter from Richard Peters to 
John Penn. The writer not being a Friend got 
his information second-hand, and made a few 
errors. The names of the committee are not all 
correct, and the “ expedient ” to stifle the letter 
was but the common practice in all papers ad- 
dressed to the meeting. Of course also no par- 
liamentary motions were made. It is quite likely 
the coat-tail incident is true. If so it shows the 
smallness of the support James Logan had in the 
meeting. 


The Yearly Meeting being held the week before the gen- 
eral election, Mr. Logan, by his son William, sent them a 
letter wherein he is said to enlarge on the defenceless state 
of the Province, and of the ill consequences that may ensue 
to men of their principles procuring themselves to be re- 
turned to the Assembly, but his good design was eluded 
by the following expedient. Some members moved that 
a committee might be appointed to peruse the letter and to 
report whether it contained matters proper to be com- 
municated to the meeting at large ; accordingly Robert 
Jordan, John Bringhouse, Ebenezer Large, John Dillwin 
and Robert Strethill were appointed to inspect the epistle 
and report whether it contained matters which were fit 
for the meeting to take into consideration. On examina- 
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tion, they reported that the letter contained matters of a 
military and geographical nature, it was by no means 
proper to be read to the general meeting, but some per- 
sons who understood those matters might be desired to 
consider and answer it. Robert Strethill singly declared 
that considering the letter came from one who was known 
to have had abundance of experience, was an old member, 
and had a sincere affection for the welfare of the Society, 
he was apprehensive, should this letter be refused a read- 
ing in the meeting, such a procedure would not only dis- 
gust him, but the body of Friends in England, especially 
as it might be supposed to contain several things that 
were intended for the good of the Society at these fickle 
and precarious times. But John Bringhouse plucked him 
by the coat and told him with a sharp tone of voice, 
“Sit thee down, Robert, thou art single in the opinion,” 
ete.* 


In the letter Logan says he has always held 
defensive, but not offensive, war to be lawful. 
But it is not his purpose in now speaking to 
prove this, for he recognizes that the unlawful- 
ness of all war is an avowed and well-understood 
principle of Friends. All government is founded 
on force, and a militia is necessary to secure the 
country from attack. The whole system of 
judges, sheriffs, etc., implies force, and it must 
have drilled and armed backing to make it effect- 
ive. The Friends of Pennsylvania, at a liberal 
estimate, do not include more than one-third of 
the people, and the others have a right to laws 


*“ Pennsylvania Magazine,’ Vol. VI., page 403. The 
whole of James Logan’s letter is printed here. 
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by which they may properly protect themselves, 
and while Friends profess faith in Providence 
to protect them, they are not careful to observe 
Christ’s other precepts, but lay up treasures on 
earth, and thus draw upon themselves the attacks 
of enemies. Hitherto Pennsylvania has been an 
inconsiderable colony, but is now a choice and 
easy prey toany enemy. War is not unlikely in 
the near future. The people are clamoring for 
defence, and he urges upon the meeting that 
those who for conscience’ sake cannot join in the 
movement should decline to allow themselves to 
be used as candidates, and publicly announce 
they will not serve even if chosen.* 


* Tt is now several months since I received from my 
kind triend J. Logan a copy of his printed paper sent to 
your yearly meeting, at the reading of which I confess I 
was not a little troubled and surprised, not that I believed 
it would be of so much weight as to occasion any con- 
siderable embarrassment among yourselves only as it would 
be a public declaration of differing sentiments and a 
basis for your enemies to build a good deal of mischief 
upon as I observe has since happened. . .. The argument 
entirely turns on his assertion of all government being 
founded on foree. If this is once cleared and it is demon- 
strated it is so, yet to prove his argument of any force in 
this case he must make it plain that there is no difference 
in the degrees of it but that the force exercised in the 
correction of a child is the same as in cutting the throat 
of an enemy.’’—-Dr. Fothergill to Israel Pemberton, Second 
month 8th, 1742. 
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The position taken by James Logan,* while 
never having official recognition by the Meet- 
ing, was undoubtedly held by a considerable 
number of Friends for the coming forty years. 
They constituted the sort that made up Frank- 
lin’s fire company ;+ that armed themselves 
against the “Paxton Boys” in 1764, that 
supported John Dickinson, Charles Thomson 
and their friends in urging the resistance which 
led to the Revolutionary war, and that finally 
separated and formed the Free Quakers. Many 
of those who did not separate acknowledged the 


* Nevertheless Logan was able to give the Quaker argu- 
ment quite forcibly. 

“T always used the best argument I could, and when I 
pleaded that we were a peaceable people, had wholly re- 
nounced war and the spirit of it, that were willing to 
commit ourselves to the protection of God alone in an 
assurance that the sword could neither be drawn or 
sheathed but by his direction, that the desolations made by 
it are the declarations of his wrath alone; that the Chris- 
tian dispensation is exclusively one of peace on earth and 
good will to men; that those who will not use the sword, 
but by an entire resignation commit themselves to his 
all-powerful Providence shall never need it, but be safe 
under a more sure defence than any worldly arm,—when 
I pleaded this I really spoke my sentiments, but this will 
not answer in English Government.’”’—2nd September, 1703. 


+ Franklin doubtless grossly exaggerates the number of 
such Friends. See Sparks’s ‘‘ Life of Franklin,” Vol. L., 
page 151. 
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validity of the Quaker testimony, and their own 
errors. The most of them were young men, 
drawn away by the warlike excitements of 
the times and the seductive influences of 
Franklin and his associates. Those who had 
the most right to speak for the Meeting, with 
the great majority of the membership, stood 
unflinchingly by the views of Fox and Penn, not 
only through the French and Indian wars but 
in the more trying days of the Revolution. The 
Yearly Meeting never gave any uncertain sound. 

Logan was out of sympathy with Friends not 
only on the question of war, but he also sup- 
ported lotteries, which the Meeting condemned. 
Jn a remarkable letter introducing Franklin to 
Thomas Penn, written in 1749, he tells of his 
friend’s abilities and judgment, “ crowned with 
the utmost modesty.” Among his good deeds he 
speaks of the establishment of the Philadelphia 
hbrary, the raising of militia companies in 1747, 
notwithstanding that “one Sauer, a Dutch 
printer in Germantown, who publishes a weekly 
paper in his own language, is so much of a 
Quaker that he writes against bearing arms on 
any account,” and of setting up two lotteries, 
from the proeeeds of which a battery was 
erected. 

Philadelphia Quarterly 
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the Meeting for Suiferings of London in 1742 
im explanation of the political situation. This 
body contained a large number of members ac- 
tive in public life, and probably better represent- 
ed the political aspirations of the Society than 
the Yearly Meeting, in which the country mem- 
bers from both Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
had the preponderating influence. Reference is 
made to the statements sent over by Governor 
Thomas’s friends, and to the hold Friends had on 
the part of the community not affiliated with 
them religiously. Their reasons for retaining by 
proper means the power they had acquired, and 
the overwhelming support they received from 
the people, are clearly shown. The letter is a 
complete answer to the charges frequently made 
that by dubious methods for selfish purposes they 
thrust themselves into the Assembly. 


We are truly thankful that it has pleased the Lord to 
dispose you to support us in the defence of our Christian 
privileges and civil rights, and though we are not covetous 
of power, yet being entrusted with many valuable privi- 
leges which induced our predecessors to transport them- 
selves into this then wilderness country, and having by the 
Divine blessing on theiy endeavours cultivated and im- 
proved the same, and we now enjoying the fruits of their 
labours, believe it to be our indispensible duty as far 
as lies in our power to prevent our posterity’s being de- 
prived of these advantages, and notwithstanding a few un- 
steady persons under our name were induced by the in- 
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terest of some men in power to join with others (of whom 
some were persons not lawfully qualified or entitled to be 
concerned) in a petition to the King which contains un- 
just and groundless insinuations against us, we can assure 
you that the people in general, and especially the most 
religious and considerate of those not of our Society are 
very much dissatisfied with the conduct of those men, and 
so averse to any change of our Constitution, that they 
would readily join in any measures that may be necessary 
to disappoint the authors of this attempt on our privileges, 
and to shew their disposition to have the administration 
continued, as it has hitherto been, principally in the hands 
of Friends, of which we think a more plain proof need 
not be offered than that in the most remote county of 
this Province at the last Election, all the Representatives 
returned to serve in the Assembly were of our Society; 
and although those in the Oppositicn to Friends were 
very active, yet of 1150 Freeholders that voted (in which 
number were not above 20 Friends) they could prevail 
with scarce 200 to join with them. 

As we are not willing to say anything more at present 
than we conceive absolutely necessary, we refer you to our 
Triend Richard Partridge, who is more particularly in- 
structed in such matters as we suppose may be enquired 
into in the further consideration of these affairs. We shall 
conclude with observing that the situation and constitu- 
tion of this Province is particularly adapted to the disposi- 
tion of Friends and of many others of the religious in- 
habitants in like manner principled against bearing arms, 
and we are willing to depend on that good Providence 
which has hitherto protected us, and we trust will always 
preserve us, as we are patiently and humbly resigned to 
the Divine Will, in which disposition our worthy ancestors 
surmounted the many difficulties and exercises they were 
long engaged in, and we have faith to believe our sincere 
concern to maintain their testimony will likewise be 
blessed with an happy issue, altho’ we have with sorrow 
to observe that we meet with great opposition from the 
uninediate descendants of our first worthy Proprietor, 
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whose zealous labours in defence of our principles were 
very eminent in times of the greatest danger. 

London Friends promised aid as desired, and 
in 1742 the Yearly Meeting replies : “The kind 
assistance you have been pleased to afford in the 
affair to which your epistle alludes we gratefully 
acknowledge, and make no doubt of the continu- 
ance of the same beneficent disposition toward us 
as occasion may require. And we humbly trust 
that the same Almighty Power which supported 
our worthy ancients in much greater trials and 
hath hitherto favored us will make a way 
through the present difficulties and enable us as 
we abide faithful to maintain our Christian tes- 
timony for the gospel of peace.”’ 

In 1744 they strengthened their testimony by 
endorsing a minute adopted in London “ against 
persons professing with us carrying of guns for 
defending their ships, persons and goods, and in 
being concerned in privateering or as owners of 
ships going with letters of Marque” .. . “Also 
to signify to them (subordinate meetings) the 
unanimous sense of this Meeting that all profess- 
ing with us be cautioned and earnestly admon- 
ished against purchasing of prize goods, knowing 
them to be such, as a practice altogether incon- 
sistent with our principles.” 
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Little appears on the Meeting records bearing 
on the political situation till 1755, when war was 
already in operation and the pressure on peace 
practices and other Quaker rights and privileges 
was becoming stronger. In the spring of this 
year, just before Braddock’s defeat, the Quar- 
terly Meeting again addressed their English 
brethren. It will be noticed that this is a de- 
fence, in some respects an unanswerable one, jus- 
tifying the attitude of the Quakers in the Assem- 
bly. Hints are thrown out that they may have 
to give up their places, but the sentiment on this 
subject was evidently not quite ripe. There was 
still hope that by judiciously following their 
past course of action their influence in the State 
might be preserved without a compromise of 
principle. Events soon to follow showed the fal- 
lacy of this hope. 


From the Quarterly Meeting of Friends held at Philadel- 
phia the fifth day of the fifth month, 1755. 


To our Friends and Brethren of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in London: 


Dear Friends: 

The foundation of our dependence on and connection 
with each other being that brotherly love and fellowship 
by which our Lord and Master distinguished His disciples 
from the world, we trust nothing more is necessary from 
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us to engage your concern and assistance than to make 
you acquainted with the difficulties we are now under and 
the advantages we may reasonably expect from your ex- 
erting yourself for us at this juncture. 

We have on some former occasions been obliged to in- 
form you that the inclinations and views of our present 
Proprietaries seem to be so essentially changed from those 
which their truly honourable Father had, that they for 
some time past have appeared disposed to abridge, and we 
fear to deprive us of many of those liberties and privileges 
which we derive from the original concessions and charter 
on which this Government is founded. This we apprehend 
proceeds very much from their not bearing in mind that 
the first settlers of this Province were men of interest and 
reputation in their native country, and were principally 
induced to remove from thence with the prospect of en- 
joying and securing to their posterity that liberty of con- 
science which they preferred to every temporal considera- 
tion. For the sake of this they adventured with their 
families and substance to undertake a long and dangerous 
voyage and to cultivate this then a wilderness country, 
not without a large share of difficulty and hardship, to the 
diminution of their estates and the imminent danger of 
their lives. That they were not inconsiderate nor weak 
men nor such whom necessity or misconduct had forced 
from their former homes is very evident not only from 
the knowledge some yet living had of their conduct and 
characters, but from the circumspection, prudence and 
religious consideration, of which they have left valuable 
testimonials in the concessions, laws and first frame of 
government settled and agreed upon between them and 
our worthy Friend William Penn in England. 

We are sensible that a great share of merit and esteem 
is due to the memory of that great good man whose ben- 
evolent and disinterested Jove of mankind has engaged 
the veneration of all wise and good men among us. Yet 
we are likewise desirous it should be frequently remem- 
bered that these advantages and immunities we enjoy were 
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purchased at a considerable expense by our forefathers 
who, wisely considering the instability of human affairs 
and the intoxicating effects of increasing wealth and power, 
made the most timely and effectual provisions they could 
then devise to prevent their posterity being deprived of 
these advantages. 

On an impartial and calm review of the transactions of 
the government it will appear that in divers instances the 
Proprietaries and their deputies have extended their pre- 
rogatives and obtained concessions from the people, 
some, with their consent; others, by custom; and thereby 
made a large addition of power and treasure which the 
people did not originally intend to part with. But while 
the fundamentals of our Constitution remained unattacked, 
and there appeared no design to enervate the principles on 
which it was established, we thought it was prudent to 
submit to smaller inconveniences. We now think our cir- 
cumstances are such that we have abundant cause to com- 
plain that the most unwearied endeavours are and have 
some time past been used, and various artifices attempted, 
to wrest from us our most valuable privileges, and the 
conduct and language of those whose duty it is to protect 
us in the enjoyment thereof, fully convince us of the per- 
nicious tendency of their designs. 

In these times the name of liberty is so highly regarded 
that few are in much esteem who do not profess to main- 
tain and defend it. To succeed, therefore, in a scheme to 
deprive us of ours, it was necessary, first to represent us 
as being unworthy of it, and if possible to obtain a belief 
of our having forfeited it by wilful neglect or an obstinate 
refusal to do what was incumbent on us for the support 
and preservation of the Constitution we profess so much 
value for. The measures which some years past have been 
pursued by most of those appointed to preside over us evi- 
dently shew that this point hath been constantly kept in 
view and every opportunity watched to subject us to diffi- 
culties, and thereby furnish some appearance of grounds 
for the charges with which we were to be loaded. 
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Those who are conversant in the management of Pub- 
lick Affairs must know, that where many of various dispo- 
sitions and sentiments are concerned, it is not easy, scarce 
possible, to conduct every design and carry it into execu- 
tion in the most unexceptionable way. Some allowance 
must therefore be made for human imperfections, and we 
hope it may with truth and justice be said smal! allow- 
ances are requisite to reconcile the conduct of the people 
of this Province so far as they have been concerned in the 
Legislature to these Christian principles of fearing God, 
honouring the King, and promoting peace and good will 
among men, and we hope the desire of pursuing measures 
consistent with these principles will still animate the sen- 
sible and judicious of our Society, and that they will freely 
resign the right we have in the government, whenever it 
may appear impracticable for us to preserve it and those 
principles. 

We have the more just grounds for this hope, as it 
is well known that many have voluntarily declined acting 
in the executive powers of government, and some in the 
Legislature, as they found themselves incapable of 
preserving the peace and tranquility of their own minds 
and steadily maintaining our Christian testimony in all 
its branches. And were there a sufficient nuinber of men 
of understanding, probity and moderate principles pro- 
posed for our Representatives in whose resolution we could 
eonfide to preserve our liberties inyiolated, we should be 
well satisfied to have the members of our Society relieved 
from the disagreeable contests and controversies to which 
we are now subjected, but while arbitrary and oppressive 
measures are publickly avowed by those who desire to 
rule over us, and our country so heartily and unanimously 
calls upon us to maintain the trust committed to us, we 
cannot after the most deliberate consideration judge we 
should be faithful to them, to ourselves, or to our pos- 
terity, to desert our stations and relinquish the share we 
have in the legislation. 

The increase of the number of the inhabitants of this 
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Province is now very great, and the much greater part 
are not of our Society, and especially in the back counties. 
Yet such is the confidence reposed in us, that after the 
utmost efforts had been used, and the pulpit and press 
exercised against us, our former Representatives were at 
our last election chosen throughout the Province by the 
greatest majority ever known, without accounting the 
freemen who are foreigners, on whose credulity and ignor- 
ance it has been unjustly asserted that we have indus- 
triously and artfully imposed. And this was done, not 
only without the solicitation, but in some instances with- 
out the privity or approbation of some that were chosen. 

And it is remarkable that for sixteen years successively, 
more than half of which was a time of war, a sett of men 
conscientiously principled against warlike measures have 
been chosen by those, of whom the majority were not in 
that particular of the same principle; and this we appre- 
hend may be chiefly attributed to the repeated testimonies 
we have constantly given of our sincere and ready dis- 
position to provide for the exigencies of the Government, 
and to demonstrate our gratitude for the favours we enjoy 
under it by cheerfully contributing towards the support 
of it according to our circumstances in such manner as we 
can do with peace and satisfaction of mind. That this 
has been the constant practice of our assemblies, the 
records of their proceedings will evidently shew. 

We cannot therefore be insensible of the injury done 
us, to have our principles and conduct represented in such 
manner as to render us odious to our neighbours and con- 
temned by our superiors, to whom we think ourselves 
obliged by the strong ties of gratitude and interest. And 
this injustice is greatly aggravated by the consideration of 
the station of those by whom it is committed. Could our 
proprietaries be persuaded to put themselves in our station 
and duly to consider the principal inducements the first 
settlers of the Province had to improve a wilderness, and 
that it is by their industry, and the reputation they and 
their successors obtained for their justice, hospitality and 
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benevolence, so great numbers of our countrymen and 
others have been induced to settle among us and advance 
the Proprietaries’ Estate to its present value, we have 
no doubt they must assent to the reasonableness of what 
we desire, which is, that they would either exercise the 
Government over us themselves, or according to the orig- 
inal contract [have] themselves fully represented by a 
person of integrity, candour, and a peaceable disposition; 
for while their Deputy is of a different disposition, and 
continues limited by instructions inconsistent with our 
rights and liberties, we cannot expect the Government will 
be conducted with prudence or supported with satisfaction. 

We consider that in the present situation of public 
affairs, the exigencies being great, the supplies must be 
proportioned thereto: and we only desire that as we cannot 
be concerned in preparations for war, we may be permitted 
to serve the government by raising money and contribut- 
ing towards the Publick Exegencies by such methods and 
in such manner as past experience has assured us are least 
burthensome to the industrious poor, and most consistent 
with our religious and civil rights and liberties, and which 
our present Proprietaries, when one of them was person- 
ally present, consented to and approved, and to which no 
reasonable or just objection hath ever since been made. 

We apprehend the interest of the Proprietaries and 
people are united, and that they are not Friends to either 
who would separate them, and we heartily wish it were 
in our power to make the Proprictaries truly sensible of 
this, and to convince them that these are our inclinations 
and desires. We are not ignorant that very contrary sen- 
timents have been artfully insinuated by some of those 
whom they have unhappily reposed confidence in, and 
thus the free intercourse which ought to be maintained 
between them and their people hath been obstructed, and 
occasions ministered for musunderstandings which, with 
more openness and freedom, might easily have been ob- 
viated. 

One point we have therefore in view by laying our 
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case so fully before you, is that, as there are some among 
you whose stations and circumstances will entitle them 
to a free conference with our Proprietaries; We earnestly 
desire your engaging such in this necessary service. The 
attempt must be allowed to be laudable, and if it suc- 
ceeds, undoubtedly rewardable, the making of peace 
having a blessing annexed to it by the Author of every 
blessing. 

Were a sense of the satisfaction resulting from the 
hearty concurrence and union of their Friends in promot- 
ing their interest sufficiently impressed on the minds of 
our Proprietaries, we cannot but think they would re- 
move from their Councils and favours all such who would 
separate them from us, and then whatever difference of 
sentiments might sometimes happen we should hope to find 
them really disposed to maintain the liberties and priv- 
ileges we are justly entitled to, and to promote universal 
peace and good will among us. 

The people of this Province in general, and Friends in 
a more particular manner, have interested themselves 
nearly, and exerted their interest vigorously in the sup- 
port of the rights of the Proprietaries on several occa- 
sions, some of which your meeting has been acquainted 
with, and we doubt not the same affection and respect 
still subsists in the minds of Friends in general, to whom 
it will be extremely pleasing to see that harmony re- 
stored by which our mutual welfare might be promoted. 


We shall conclude this with the salutation of true 
love and respect, and remain your Friends and Brethren. 


Signed by appointment on behalf of our said Meeting. 


The winter of 1755-6 was one of difference and 
perplexity among Philadelphia Friends. On the 
one side were the men of spiritual power, whose 
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voices exercised the prevailing influence in the 
meetings for business. On the other were the 
disciples of Logan, who being manifestly out of 
sympathy with well-established Quaker views, 
urged the necessity of vigorous defence, caught 
the surrounding warlike spirit, and with personal 
service and money aided Franklin and the mili- 
tia. Between the two stood the “ Quaker gov- 
erning class,” who controlled the Assembly, who, 
while admitting and commending the peaceable 
doctrines of Friends, considered their own duty 
accomplished when they kept aloof from per- 
sonal participation and supplied the means by 
which others carried on the war. This third see- 
tion was the product of long experience in polit- 
ical activity. To these men and their predeces- 
sors was owing the successful administra- 
tion for decades of the best governed colony in 
America. They were slow to admit any weak- 
ness in their position, but it was becoming’ in- 
creasingly evident that it was untenable. There 
was actual war, and they were, while not per- 
sonally responsible for it, indeed while opposing 
vigorously the policy which had produced it, 
now a component part of the government which 
was carrying it on. Would they join their 
brethren in staunch adherence to peace princi- 
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ples, and thus give up their places in the state 
as John Bright did afterwards when Alexandria 
was bombarded ? Would they jom Franklin, 
their associate in resisting proprietary power, and 
throw aside their allegiance to the principles of 
William Penn, whom they professed greatly to 
honor ? 

The question was answered differently by dif- 
ferent ones as the winter and spring passed away. 
Pressure was strong on both sides. The Gov- 
ernor writing to London says: “The Quaker 
preachers and others of great weight were em- 
ployed to show in their public sermons, and by 
going from house to house through the Province, 
the sin of taking up arms, and to persuade the 
people to be easy and adhere to their principles 
and privileges.” This was an enemy’s view of a 
conservative reaction which was going on within 
the Society, which was tired of compromises, was 
willing to suffer, and could not longer support 
the doubtful expediency of voting measures for 
others to carry out, of which they could not 
themselves approve. 

We have seen how in the early winter the As- 
sembly rebuked what they considered the im- 
pertinence of the protest of a number of impor- 
tant members of the Meeting against a war tax. 
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The Meeting mildly emphasized the same differ- 
ence in their London epistle of 1756 : 


The scene of our affairs is in many respects changed 
since we wrote to you, and our late peaceful land involved 
in the desolations and calamities of war. Had all under 
our profession faithfully discharged their duty and main- 
tained our peaceable testimony inviolate we have abun- 
dant sense to believe that divine counsel would have been 
afforded in a time of so great difficulty; by attending to 
which, great part of the present calamities might have 
been obviated. But it hath been manifest that human 
contrivances and policy have been too much depended on, 
and such measures pursued as have ministered cause of 
real sorrow to the faithful; so that we think it necessary 
that the same distinction may be made among you as is 
and ought to be here between the Acts and Resolutions of 
the Assembly of this Province, tho’ the majority of them 
are our Brethren in profession, and our acts as a religious 
Society. We have nevertheless cause to admire and ac- 
knowledge the gracious condescension of infinite goodness 
towards us, by which a large number is preserved in a 
steady dependence on the dispensations of divine Provi- 
dence; and we trust the faith and confidence of such will 
be supported through every difficulty which may be per- 
mitted to attend them, and their sincerity appear by freely 
resigning or parting with these temporal advantages and 
privileges we have heretofore enjoyed, if they cannot be 
preserved without violation of that testimony on the faith- 
ful maintaming of which our true peace and unity de- 
pends. 


We have an excellent opportunity to view the 
internal condition of affairs among the Friends 
in the letters of Samuel Fothergill, brother of 
the noted Dr. John Fothergill. He was making 
a religious journey through the American col- 
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onies, having already traversed all the southern 
and northern provinces, and reached Philadel- 
phia shortly after Braddock’s defeat, where he 
remained all through the following winter and 
spring. His letters were private, principally to 
his wife and sister, and are evidently the un- 
studied impressions made by his personal obser- 
vation and experience.* 

He first attended the Yearly Meeting, which 
was “very large and to great general satisfac- 
tion.” He did not approve of the doings of the 
Assembly. “ As the Assembly for the Province 
have in some respects, I think, acted very incon- 
sistently with the principles they profess, I had 
a concern to have an opportunity with such of 
them as are members of our Society, being 
twenty-eight out of thirty-six ; and they gave 
some Friends and me an opportunity this morn- 
ing to relieve our spirits to them.” 

He is first inclined to think they have hope- 
lessly compromised their principles. “ All the 
hardships of last winter, though very great, were 
nothing in comparison with the anguish of spirit 
I feel for this backsliding people, though there 
are, and even in the Assembly, a number who 


*“ Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill.” By George Crosfield, 
page 214, et seq. 
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remember with humble trust and confidence the 
everlasting Protector of His people.” 

“Our epistle from Philadelphia to the 
monthly meetings meets with a different recep- 
tion as the people ditter ; the libertines, worldly- 
minded and opposers of the reformation in them- 
selves, cavil and rage, but the seed is relieved 
and the honest-hearted strengthened.” 

Matters, however, improved during the win- 
ter. He writes in the spring: “The love of 
power, the ambition of superiority, the desire of 
exemption from suffering, strongly operate with 
many under our name to continue in stations 
wherein they sacrifice their testimony and are as 
salt which hath lost its savor. But as it now ap- 
pears that we can scarcely keep the truth and its 
testimony inviolate and retain those places, many 
stand up on the Lord’s side and declare they have 
none on earth in comparison with the God of 
their fathers.” 

He does not have any respect for the line of 
forts. “ Many thousand pounds of the Proy- 
ince’s money have by the Assembly’s committee 
been laid out in erecting forts upon the frontiers 
and placing men in them ; a step as prudent, and 
likely to be attended with as much success, as an 
attempt to hedge out birds or the deer. 

In contempt and mockery of the attempt eleven 
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people being destroyed a few days ago within a 
mile of one of their forts.” He also objects to 
the lack of respect in the tone of the Assembly’s 
addresses to the Governor. “ It is altogether im- 
puted to B. Franklin, their principal penman, 
who I have sometimes thought intended to ren- 
der the Assembly contemptible, and subject our 
religious Society to the imputation of want of 
respect for authority, as a factious sort of people; 
and I fear he has gained his point.” 

It is the injustice to the Indians to which the 
trouble is to be attributed. “The five Indian 
nations who conquered the Delawares sold some 
part of the ancient inheritance of these last to 
the Proprietors, some few years since, alleging 
the right of sale to be in them as conquerors, and 
the goods were divided amongst the five nations 
principally, to the discontent of the Delawares, 
who still judge themselves justly entitled to some 
equivalent for their land, which either the inat- 
tention of the Proprietors or their want of in- 
formation induced them to disregard ; and it is 
pretty much in this land, and land fraudulently 
obtained, that the barbarities are committed.” 

“The consternation in which this Province 
hath been thrown by the Indians is not dimin- 
ished. The Assembly have sold their testimony 
as Iriends to the people’s fears, and not gone far 
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enough to satisfy them. The Indians have com- 
plained without redress, and are now up in arms 
and have destroyed many people. 

The ancient methods of dealing with the Indians 
upon principles of equity and justice seem neg- 
lected, the spirit of war and destruction endeay- 
oring to break loose, in order to reduce this pleas- 
ant populous Province to its ancient wilderness 
condition.” 

“4th month 9th, 1756-—Had some labor 
amongst Friends to endeavor to prevent a cruel 
Indian war ; and had also a conference with the 
present and late Governor along with J. P. 
(John Pemberton) upon the present position of 
affairs ; they received us with candor, but our 
labor was ineffectual, for on the 10th, a day to 
be remembered through many generations with 
sorrow, the Governor agreed to proclaim war 
against the Delawares, and delivered the hatchet 
into the hands of some of the Indians.” 

As the address of twenty Iriends to the As- 
sembly had predicted, a large number refused to 
pay the war tax of 1755. Others were quite will- 
ing to do so. The differences were evidently 
acute. “The Assembly here have passed a law 
imposing a tax upon the inhabitants of this Prov- 
ince ; and as a great part of the money is to be 
laid out for military purposes many solid Friends 
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ean not pay it, which is likely to bring such a 
breach and division as never happened among us 
since we were a people.” 

The Friends who refused to pay the tax 
thought it peculiarly hard that they were forced 
to suffer heavy losses through the action of their 
fellow-members of the Assembly. These Assem- 
blymen and their friends pointed out on the 
other hand that these taxes had been paid in the 
past, and that it was ultra-conscientiousness 
which prevented the willing support of the gov- 
ernment in this hour of peril. The question was 
a difficult one. Quakers had hitherto refused a 
direct war tax and paid everything else, even 
when war expenditures were mingled with 
others. The stricter Friends considered that 
this tax, though disguised, was of the objection- 
able sort, while others did not so place it. The 
difference accentuated itself by condemnatory 
criticisms, and in 1757 the Yearly Meeting 
appointed a committee of thirty, who reported 
that it was a matter for individual consciences to 
determine, and not for the Meeting’s decision. 

“We are unanimously of the judgment that it 
ig not proper to enter into a public discussion of 
the matter ; and we are one in judgment that it 
is highly necessary for the Yearly Meeting to 
recommend that Friends everywhere endeavor 
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to have their minds covered with frequent char- 
ity towards one another.” 
mously adopted this report. This appeal seems 


The Meeting unani- 


to have been successful, and we hear no more of 
the difference.* 

The situation is explained in two letters from 
James Pemberton to Samuel Fothergill, one 
dated 11th mo. 1756, the other 1st mo. 1757 : 


Our situation is indeed such as affords cause of mel- 
ancholy reflection that the first commencement of perse- 
cution in this Province should arise from our brethren in 
profession, and that such darkness should prevail as that 
they should be instruments of oppressing tender con- 
sciences which hath been the case. The tax in this coun- 
ty being pretty generally collected and many in this city 
particularly suffered by distraint of their goods and some 
being near cast into jail. 


The number of us who could not be free to pay the 
tax is small compared with those who not only comply 
with it but censure those who do not. 


Notwithstanding the feeling against the Pro- 
prietors, the Yearly Meeting insists on their hay- 
ing their just dues promptly. “It should be 
earnestly recommended to the several Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings to use their utmost en- 
deavors to excite the several members of their 


*Purther information on this matter will be found in 
John Woolman’s Journal, Whittier’s edition, pages 124, 


et seq. 
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respective meetings to be punctual in the pay- 
ment of quit-rents and other monies due from 
them to the Proprietors, to remove any just 
cause of reflection on us in this particular.” 
The deliberations and differences among the 
Friends of Pennsylvania were helped to an end- 
ing by the action of their London brethren. 
They had been at all times willing to respond to 
the request of the colonial Quakers for advice 
and assistance. The petition of the Philadel- 
phians adverse to the Assembly’s course of ac- 
tion, and the accounts true and false as to the 
defenceless condition of the Province which had 
been sent to London, had made many enemies, 
and measures were on foot to drive all Quakers 
from Government places. The London Friends 
got on the track of these movements and under- 
took to do what they could to neutralize them. 
The whole matter is explained in the report of 
Dr. Fothergill to the Meeting for Sufferings. 


At a Meeting for Sufferings the 9th of 4th month, 1756. 


John Fothergill, from the Committee on the Pensilvania 
affair, brought in a report, which was read, and is as fol- 
lows: 


To the Meeting for Sufferings: 


The Committee appointed to consider the present state 
of affairs in Pensilvania, Submit the following account of 
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their proceedings therein to the Meeting, and request their 
farther direction in the affair. 

The Committee having received undoubted Informa- 
tion that measures were concerting by some persons of 
Influence here, which would very much affect our friends 
in Pensilvania, & occasion some material alterations in 
the present frame of Government in that Province, de- 
puted several Friends to wait upon a Nobleman in high 
station, in order to request his advice & favourable Inter- 
position. 

He acquainted Friends who waited upon him that he 
discovered a general & strong prepossession excited against 
us as a people both here and in America, chiefly he be- 
lieved from the repeated accounts transmitted hither of 
the distressing situation of affairs in that Province, which 
were too readily credited by all ranks and ascribed to 
the principles and Conduct of the Society. That even 
those in considerable Stations, who had been our firm 
Friends on various occasions now seemed to be so far 
influenced as to be either wavering in their opinion, or 
disposed to join in the popular cry against us: and that 
from the present appearance of things such seemed to be 
the temper of many that no measures however disadvan- 
tageous to us, could be offered to either house, which 
would not at least meet with a Strenuous support. 

Nevertheless that he and a few more from a thorough 
knowledge & approbation of our principles and Conduct 
in divers particulars; and from a consideration of the in- 
justice it would be, to exclude those from any share in the 
Legislature of a Province, who had so highly contributed 
to it’s present value & reputation, were desirous that we 
ourselves if possible, should apply a remedy, rather than 
leave it to be done by the public, who from the disposition 
they were in, seemed inclined to the severest, a Clause for 
totally excluding our Friends in Pensilvania & other parts 
of America from having seats in any Provincial Assembly 
by imposing an Oath having actually been part of a bill 
now before Parliament, That as the majority of the pres- 
ent Assembly were of our Profession who from their 
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known principles could not contribute to the defence of 
the Country now grievously harrased by the Indians under 
French Influence in a manner that most people here and 
even many in Pensilvania thought necessary it seemed 
but common justice in our Friends to decline accepting a 
trust which under the present Circumstances they could 
not discharge, and therefore advised that we should use 
our utmost endeavours to prevail upon them neither to 
offer themselves as candidates nor to accept of seats in the 
Assembly during the present commotions in America. 

That if we could give any reasonable hopes this advice 
would be complyed with, he for one would endeavour to 
prevent any violent measures from being taken at the 
present. 

But that as much depended on this complyance he 
earnestly recommended we should not trust to Letters 
only, or the most pressing advices, but that even some 
proper persons should be deputed to go over on this occa- 
sion. 

For should any disaster befall the Province and our 
Friends continue to fill the Assembly, it would redound 
to the prejudice of the Society in general, and be the 
means perhaps of subverting a constitution under which 
the province had so happily flourished. 

He farther recommended it to us, to wait upon some 
other principal persons in high stations, and endeavour 
to prevail upon them to join in suspending the resolutions 
which might have been formed either for a present or a 
total exclusion. 

The Friends acknowledged their grateful sense of his 
regard & strenuous interposition on their behalf, and on 
making this report to the Committee it was agreed in pur- 
suance of this advice to wait upon some other persons in 
high stations on the same account. 

In conversation with those to whom the Committee 
applied they found it was the general opinion that either 
an immediate dissolution of the present assembly, or a 
Test to incapacitate any of our profession from setting 
therein, or both were absolutely necessary to preserve the 
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Province from inevitable ruin: and We also found that 
Bills were already prepared for these purposes. 

The friends appointed among other things represented 
that we were satisfied many of our Friends who now sat 
in that assembly, accepted of seats therein with some re- 
luctance & would cheerfully resign them whenever the 
country thought other representatives could more effec- 
tually contribute to its benefit & security, for which reason 
we apprehended it would be no difficult matter to induce 
most if not all of our Society to resign their Stations es- 
pecially as this might be the means of preventing so dan- 
gerous an innovation upon the present Frame of Govern- 
ment of that Province. 

Upon the whole, we have reason to expect that thro’ 
the kind interposition of Providence and the favourable 
disposition of those in power, nothing will be attempted 
in Parliament this Sessions. 

But it is fully expected that our Friends will not 
suffer themselves to be chosen into assembly during the 
present disturbances in America. 

And as the committee have engaged that our utmost 
endeavours shall be used with our Friends in America, to 
fulfil these expectations,—We are of opinion that an Epis- 
tle should be forthwith drawn up and sent to our Friends 
in Pensilvania, fully to inform them of the sentiments of 
the Publick concerning them of the danger they have so 
narrowly escaped, & the means pointed out for their avoid- 
ing it for the future. 

And that in pursuance of the advice given us, two or 
more proper Friends should be engaged to go over to Pen- 
silvania, in order the more fully to explain the present 
state of affairs, and what is expected from Friends in those 
parts. 

And we are likewise of opinion that proper acknowledg- 
ments should be made in behalf of the Society to those 
persons in high stations, who have manifested so much 
lenity and regard to us on this occasion and the same time 
to acquaint them, that no endeavours on our part will be 
wanting, to influence our Friends in Pensilvania, to con- 
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duct themselves in such a manner as to merit the confi- 
dence reposed in the Society. 

And farther the Committee is not without hopes, that 
their seasonable & diligent application to persons in power 
may have been the means of strengthening their favour- 
able dispositions towards us, & has furnished various op- 
portunitys to remove many prejudices respecting the con- 
duet of affairs in Pensilvania. 


The Meeting for Sufferings and the Yearly 
Meeting adopted the recommendations of this 
report, and sent letters to Philadelphia practi- 
eally recapitulating it. To insure its favorable 
reception, they sent over John Hunt and Chris- 
topher Wilson to use their personal influence in 
the same direction. 

Prior to their arrival, the six members of the 
Assembly led by James Pemberton had re- 
signed. These resignations were probably the 
result of conscientious conviction. Those which 
followed were influenced by a desire to satisfy 
the demands of London and Philadelphia Year: 
ly Meetings. 

Under date of Eleventh month, 1756, James 
Pemberton writes to Samuel Fothergill, who had 
returned to his home in England, a letter nar- 
rating the turn affairs had taken : 

The business which detained me from accompanying 


thee on shipboard, [ mean that of resigning in the As- 
sembly, was completed pretty readily, though afterward 


JAMES PEMBERTON. 
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much disapproved of by Governor Morris and his friends 
when they found our successors were such as did not an- 
swer their purposes. 

. Having mentioned thus far to public affairs, I may 
add something further with regard to our last election. 
Many Friends were under some anxiety to know the con- 
tents of the embassy from the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London, that we might be able to conduct in such a man- 
ner as should be consistant with the reputation of Truth, 
and the sentiments of our Friends on your side, the latter 
of which could be learned only from the intelligence re- 
ceived in private letters which it was not thought pru- 
dent at that time to make too generally known from 
divers considerations and particularly lest there should be 
any variation in what the Friends whom we ‘expected 
might bring, and therefore such Friends who had most 
regard to the preserving our testimony inviolate, thought 
it best to decline interesting themselves in the election 
any further than tc prevent a majority of those professing 
with us being returned as Representatives in the Assem- 
bly, and would have preferred that not one under the 
name should be chosen, and for this reason declined vot- 
ing themselves, and many others influenced by their ex- 
ample acted in like manner ; but notwithstanding this there 
were too many under our name active in the election, 
whom no arguments could prevail with to desist, and by 
this means, and the apprehensions of others of the in- 
habitants of the ill consequence of being inactive, there 
are in this county of eight members of the House, two 
called Quakers, and one that was owned last year, and 
another who comes to meeting, but not joined in member- 
ship. In the other counties several Friends were left out. 
However upon the whole of the 36 members who make up 
the House, there were 12 under the name of Quakers, and 
our adversaries reckoned them 16. J. H. and C. W. [John 
Hunt and Christopher Wilson] arrived 5 days after the 
election and on their communicating to the Committee 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting to constitute a Meeting 
for Sufferings, it was agreed to be most proper that these 
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friends should have an opportunity of conferring with all 
of the members chosen in the late election who went 
under our name, before they took their seats in the House, 
and intelligence was accordingly sent to them, and most 
of them came and much pains taken to convince them of 
the expediency of their declining to take their seats, to 
which some of them readily assented; the first was old 
Peter Dicks and Maylon Kirkbride who, and two others 
one from Bucks, and another from Chester were all that 
could be prevailed with to shake off their rags of imagin- 
ary honor. ... The House has been sitting most of the 
time since the election, and have as yet done little busi- 
ness; they have had under their consideration a militia 
law, which hath been long in the hands of a committee, 
and is likely to take up a great deal more of their time; 
also a bill for raising £100,000 by a land tax of the same 
kind as your’s in England; if these pass it is hkely Friends 
will be subjected to great inconvenience. As the former 
now stands, as I am told, the great patriot Franklin, who 
hath the principal direction of forming the bills, hath dis- 
covered very little regard to tender consciences, which 
perhaps may partly arise from the observations he must 
have made since he hath been in that House of the in- 
consistent conduct of many of our Friends. That it seems 
to me he hath almost persuaded himself there are few if 
any that are in earnest relating to their religious princi- 
ples, and that he seems exceedingly studious of propagat- 
ing a martial spirit all he can.* 


The ten Assemblymen who resigned, as also 
those who refused re-election, were succeeded by 
members of other denominations.t The twelve 


* “© The Friend,” Vol. XLVI., page 162. 


+ “The manner in which you had proceeded in the con- 
sideration of our affairs, and the engagements you had en- 
tered into on behalf of Friends here, appeared to be con- 
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nominal members of the Society who retained 
their seats were too few to commit their Church 
to any policy, and most of them had their actions 
practically disowned by the ecclesiastical au- 


ducted with a real regard to our true interest, and so per- 
fectly consistent with our sentiments that they were en- 
couraged and assisted by those members of this meeting 
in doing everything in their power to render the service 
proposed effectual, in order to which those of our Society 
who were chosen representatives in the several counties 
were requested to give them [John Hunt and Christopher 
Wilson} a hearing before the usual time of meeting in the 
Assembly, which was readily complied with by all whom 
there was at that time any prospect of prevailing with to 
regard the advice and concern of their brethren,and in con- 
sequence of it four of them declined taking their seats in 
the house, and others not of our profession were soon after 
chosen in their stead, so that there are now but twelve of 
the members of the Assembly who make any pretensions of 
being called by our name, and several of these are not 
acknowledged by us as members of the Society.... As 
six of the friends chosen into the Assembly last year had 
resigned their seats, and some others since refused to be 
re-elected those who now remain say they should not 
think themselves excusable to their constituents if they 
should decline the service, but we think it may be truly 
said, they were most of them so clear of intermeddling in 
the elections and so many friends declined attending or 
voting in several of the counties, that they appear to be 
chosen by a majority of people not of our profession many 
of whom are very apprehensive of the danger from per- 
mitting those who have been endeavouring to subvert the 
constitution to have any considerable share in the legisla- 
ture.”—From Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings to Lon- 
don Meeting for Sufferings, Twelfth month, 1756. 
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thorities, which year by year grew more urgent 
against any compromise of principle. 

Three courses were open to the political 
Quakers in 1756. 

They might have given up their religious 
scruples and joined heartily in the defence of 
the Province ; they might have stood rigidly by 
their principles, so long as their constituents 
would have returned them, and allowed the In- 
dians on the one side and the Englsh oppo- 
nents on the other to do their worst, giving up 
their places when they had to ; or they might 
have resigned as they did. The inconsistent 
position they held in the Assembly was no longer 
tenable. The first was the course of mere poli- 
ticians, the second perhaps of impossible heroes, 
the third of honest men who valued consistency 
above power. One cannot but wish that in the 
spirit of the Pembertons, the Fothergills, the 
Woolmans of their day, they had kept their pub- 
lie places in absolute obedience to their religious 
principle. The Quakers triumphed in England 
by non-resistent faithfulness to conviction. 
Should they not have tried, not abandonment, 
but non-resistent adherence to place and respon- 
sibility, when place and responsibility were hon- 
orably in their hands? Has not the world 
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needed a more virile example of Quaker govern- 
ment to show the merits of unquailing, passive 
resistance to wrong and injustice ? Would not 
the Providence upon whom they depended in 
case of military attack also prove their safeguard 
if in the line of duty in civil place and attacked 
by civil enemies? But probably the actual 
members of the Assembly were not the sort. of 
men to present this brave, quiet front. John 
Woolman could have done it, but John Wool- 
man would never have been elected, would not 
probably have made a very practical legislator, 
and besides, John Woolmans were rare. The 
Quaker legislators were not careless politicians, 
neither were they heroes, but they were con- 
scientious men, who, when the issue came bald- 
ly, stood by their brethren who controlled the 
Yearly Meeting, and preserved unimpaired the 
principle of peace to their posterity. 

There was growing up in the Society a belief, 
which was vastly strengthened by the military 
experiences of the years between 1740 and 1780, 
that public life was unfavorable to the quiet 
Divine communion which called for inwardness, 
not outwardness, and which was the basic prin- 
aus of Quakerism.* Quakers had always had 


Hy “That stillness ae Pacacnen i oe oes not ap- 
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strong mystical tendencies. William Penn rep- 
resented one type of active, militant Quaker- 
ism, and Isaac Penington another of passive, 
introversive Quakerism. In George Fox they 
were happily blended. The ease and prosperity 
and public responsibilities of Pennsylvania 
Friends had tended to develop the spirit of out- 
ward activity, useful but dangerous to the inner 
life. Ultimately it brought about the loss to 
the Society of many aggressive members, and a 
growing conviction that the place of Friends was 
not in political, but in religious and philan- 
thropie work. In these directions their activi- 
ties were more and more thrown, and the Yearly 
Meeting was strenuously engaged for several 
years after 1756 in pressing on its members the 
desirability of abstaining from civie business. 
This was done under the plea that, as matters 
were, it was impossible to hold most official po- 
sitions without administering oaths or voting war 
taxes. The former violated Quaker principles 
directly, and the latter enjoined on their breth- 


pear at present to be allowed me, nor can I yet attain so 
deep inward silence and attention as I find necessary, but 
from wilful disobedience or transgression of duty I am I 
hope in a good degree preserved.’’—Israel Pemberton to 
Samuel Fothergill, Ninth month, 1757. 
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ren a service against which their consciences re- 
belled. In the interests, therefore, of liberty of 
conscience, the meetings urged on the members 
not to allow themselves to be candidates for ju- 
dicial or legislative positions, and in time were 
largely successful. ; 

In 1758 a report came in to the Yearly Meet- 
ing from a large and influential committee ad- 
vising against furnishing wagons for the trans- 
port of military stores, and warning against al- 
lowing “the examples and injunctions of some 
members of our Society who are employed in 
offices and stations in civil government”* to in- 
fluence anyone against a steady support of 
the truth. They also recommend that the 
Yearly Meeting should ‘ 
against any Friends accepting of or continu- 
ing in offices or stations whereby they are sub- 


‘advise and caution 


jected to the necessity of enjoining or enforcing 
the compliance of their brethren or others with 
any act which they may conscientiously scruple 
to perform.” 


* The distinction between the ecclesiastical and political 
Quakers is further indicated in the following: “ Thou 
knows that we could not in every case vindicate our As- 
sembly who had so greatly deviated from our known prin- 
ciples and the testimony of our forefathers.’”—Israel Pem- 
berton to Samuel Fothergill, Seventh month, 1757. 
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The Meeting adopted the report and issued a 
minute largely in its language. The holding of 
all civil offices is not advised against, only such 
as call for questionable proceedings in “ these 
perilous times.” 


And as the maintaining inviolate that liberty of con- 
science which is essential to our union and well-being as a 
religious Society evidently appears to be our indispensable 
duty, this Meeting doth with fervent and sincere desires 
for the present and future prosperity of Truth among us, 
and the preservation of individuals on the true foundation 
of our Christian fellowship and communion, caution, advise 
and exhort Friends to beware of accepting of, or continu- 
ing in, the exercise of any office or station in civil society 
or government by which they may in any respect be 
engaged in or think themselves subjected to the neces- 
sity of enjoining or enforcing the compliance of their 
brethren and others with any act which they conscien- 
tiously seruple to perform; and if any professing with 
us should, after the advice and loving admonitions of their 
brethren, persist in a conduct so repugnant to that sin- 
cerity, uprightness and self-denial incumbent on us, it is 
the sense and judgment of this Meeting that such persons 
should not be allowed to sit in our Meetings for discipline, 
nor be employed in the affairs of Truth until they are 
brought to a sense and acknowledgment of thei error. 


The advice is strengthened in 1762. “It is 
likewise desired that all Friends may be particu- 
larly careful that they be not accessory in pro- 
moting or choosing their brethren to such offices 
which may subject them to the temptation of de- 
viating from our Christian testimony in this 
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(administering oaths) or any other branch 
thereof.” 
In 1763 the Quarterly Meetings are asked to 


report the success of their “ labours ” 


in getting 
Friends out of compromising offices. Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting reports some success ; 
Chester, “a comfortable account” from one 
monthly meeting, but “cannot say much” as 
to the rest ; Western (Chester county), “little 
success, but has hopes of more if the concern con- 
tinues.”’ 

Bucks remarks that as “There appears an un- 
easiness in several of their monthly meetings 
with the minute of the Yearly Meeting of 1758 
as it now stands, respecting the treating with 
such as hold offices in the Government, they de- 
sire that the said minute may be returned to this 
Meeting for reconsideration.” 

Bueks gained from this appeal only the sus- 
pension of judgment respecting the last clause of 
the minute. 

The matter went down through the monthly 
meetings, and in nearly all of them some records 
are found. 

In Goshen, “Third month 1ith, 1763, 

were appointed to treat with such 
Friends within the Meeting’s compass who hold 
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offices in Government which subject them to a 
violation of the fundamental privilege of liberty 
of conscience.” 

Fifth month 6th, 1763, they report that they 
have “taken an opportunity with one of the 
representatives of Assembly,* and that he do 
not apprehend himself culpable, and as to county 
commissioners and assessors there are none 
within the verge of this meeting.” 

The Friends of these days had a large list of 
civil delinquencies to trouble them. Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, in 1763, reports “ That all 
are not clear of administering oaths, nor of mili- 
tary service ” ; nor “ of purchasing negroes, and 
that a religious education of them is much 
neglected” ; but they are “free from paying 
priests’ wages and being concerned in prize 
goods and lotteries.” “That Friends should 
not purchase nor remove to settle on such lands 
as have not been fairly and openly purchased 
from the Indians” ; that certificates should not 
be given to such as do, and they should be con- 
vinced “of the inconsistency of their conduct 


* George Ashbridge, who entered the Assembly in 1743, 
and notwithstanding the pressure of his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, retained his membership both in the Assembly and 
the meeting till 1773. 
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with our Christian profession.” In addition to 
these they now had to see after those who held 
offices incompatible with the same Christian pro- 
fession. Whatever Quaker political control was 
doing for the State, it was accumulating anx- 
ieties for “concerned Friends.” It should be 
said, however, that in these moral questions they 
were pushing ahead of the community, and if 
some of their own members could not maintain 
the pace, it was not much to be wondered at. 
The withdrawal of the Quaker members of the 
Assembly did not change its political tendencies. 
In all things, save a greater willingness to vote 
money for defence, it showed the same hostility 
to proprietary encroachments as before. The 
new members, while not Friends, were of the 
same political party as their predecessors (indeed, 
there did not seem to be any proprietary party of 
consequence in the Assembly), and were elected 
by the same constituencies. They doubtless had 
the support of the Quaker voters, and the same 
machinery (whatever it was) which had hitherto 
been effective. It was still in popular language 
the Quaker Assembly, and so remained till 1776, 
when there was a sudden and radical change. It 
represented the “ Quaker party ” (of which prob- 
ably a majority were non-Quakers) and carried 
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out its decrees. But the Society of Friends was 
in no sense responsible for its acts, any more than 
the Society was for the acts of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was largely politically affliated with its 
members. Hence, while some writers, deceived 
by the popular language of the day, give the 
date 1776 as the downfall of Quaker ascendency, 
they include twenty years which Quakers dis- 
tinctly repudiate, and which were controlled by 
such as were not members nor fair representa- 
tives of the body. The Quaker control ended 
with 1756. In increasing numbers after this 
date they absented themselves from the polls, 
and though, after peace with the Indians was 
declared, some Friends were returned to the As- 
sembly, they never exerted more than a modi- 
fying influence in it. 

John Pemberton writes, in 1757, after the up- 
rooting of the Quaker majority of the Assembly: 
“Our country people seem to repent Friends 
being out of the House of Assembly, and if we 
do not use much precaution it will be next to 
impossible to prevent a majority of them being 
chosen next year.” He adds, when they find 
how expensive and how useless the forts are, cost- 
ing £10,000 per month, and making the Indians 
“elory in doing mischief near them and the 
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men ” in them, they will be still less likely to be 
satisfied. 

The effect anticipated was produced. In 1760 
“there is a majority of such who qualify by an 
affirmation.” The next election, in the fall of 
1761, “was the occasion of an addition to the 
number of the members of our Society, of whom 
there is now a majority in the House so termed, 
which, if the war continues, may occasion a re- 
vival of our troubles on that account.”’* It 
thus appears that the people wanted to elect 
Friends, and would do so with their consent, 
but that only such as stood somewhat fast and 
loose with the Society would allow themselves 
to be candidates against the expressed wishes of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

A year later the situation has not changed. 


“T wish they who are active in these matters could be 
persuaded to pay more regard to the engagement with 
respect to the number of those of our Society returned 
for Representatives, there being now, as last year, very 
nearly an equal number of our Society, and a large ma- 
jority of such who do not qualify by an oath.” 


The “ labours ” were now, however, beginning 
to yield fruits. In the fall of 1763 the number 


* James Pemberton is the authority for this statement. 
It does not necessarily mean that all were Friends who 
refused to swear. 
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of Quaker Assemblymen was greatly reduced. 
“T should be very glad if the number of mem- 
bers of Assembly under our name was less, and 
believe some in that station now heartily wish 
they had hearkened to the advice of their breth- 
ren, dissuading them from accepting the trust, 
though there are but fourteen allowed members 
of our Society in the House, yet as divers others 
are termed such our adversaries take occasion of 
clamoring and abusing us on this account, and 
seem now bent upon attempting by violence 
what they cannot effect by free choice.” 

This quotation explains the general reference 
of the day to the Quaker Assembly. In popular 
estimation, every one who qualified by an af- 
firmation, every one who sympathized with the 
past policy of the legislative body, every de- 
scendant or close relative of a Quaker family, 
was a Quaker. Thus was saddled upon the So- 
ciety the responsibility which it diligently sought 
to avoid, of the conduct of the Government, in 
which its influence was still unquestionably a 
strong but not a controlling factor. 

The withdrawal from public life of those best 
qualified to attend to it in the country districts, 
led inevitably to a weakening of the standard of 
government. In the same letter with the last 
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quotation, we have an account of “anarchy and 
confusion.” “ Vice of ali kinds prevails in a lam- 
entable degree ; murders, highway robberies 
and house-breaking are committed, and the per- 
petrators have passed undiscovered ; the minds 
of the people in general are agitated with great 
ferment, and the rulers of the people cause them 
to err ; the few in public stations who have vir- 
tue enough to put the laws in execution have 
their hands weakened by mean and mercenary 
opposition, so that desolation appears almost in- 
evitable.” 

James Pemberton rather apologetically ex- 
plains to Dr. Fothergill his own resumption of 
political life in 1765. He was much pressed by 
his constituents, and with great reluctance con- 
sented. It was done with the approbation of 
Friends, and he hopes it will not be looked upon 
as a violation of the agreement the English 
Friends had made. He thinks he can do some 
good to good causes, and keep out objectionable 
competitors, and so on, all of which seems excel- 
lent, and induces one to wonder why the same 
reasons should not have prevailed on other 
Quakers to maintain a power so evidently for 
the good of the Province, now that the Indian 
wars were over. The probabilities are that they 
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preferred to be a minority in the Assembly suf- 
ficient to leaven its actions, yet also so small that 
they would not be responsible for acts of a war- 
like character. 

It is possible Friends looked forward to a time 
when they might consistently resume their po- 
litical activity and influence, when wars would 
be over, and a policy of equity and friendship 
with the Indians might be renewed. In the six- 
ties there seemed such a possibility. But if they 
ever cherished the idea it does not show itself in 
the records of the times, and was rudely shat- 
tered by the Revolutionary war. 

In this war they were in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. It was, politically speaking, the work of 
their party, which had always stood for eivil lib- 
erty, and which plunged into it with ardor. It 
was, however, opposed to their anti-revolution- 
ary and their anti-martial principles. “ We can- 
not be instrumental in the setting up or pulling 
down of any government,” they said, in 1778. 
This negative attitude brought much misrepre- 
sentation and much persecution, and left them 
more than ever convinced that the place of a 
Quaker was not in political life. From that day 
to this their corporate influence has been exerted 
against such participation. 
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It is sadly evident to anyone who, without 
prejudice, places himself in contact with the 
spirit and tendencies of the men who for seventy- 
four years controlled the destinies of the gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania, that the high ideals 
and buoyant hopes with which William Penn 
started were only imperfectly realized. The 
government in which the sober will of the peo- 
ple should prevail in all internal affairs, without 
factional or selfish strife ; where all should be 
equal, every conscience should be unfettered, no 
man’s word should need any confirmatory oath ; 
where fraternal kindness and even justice should 
go out to the natives, and no force should be 
needed or employed except toward individual 
disturbers of the peace; where human life 
should be sacred and human rights preserved, 
and where over all and in all there should be the 
pervasive, restraining and directing influence of 
God’s Holy Spirit, present because merited by 
holy lives and reverent hearts,—this government, 
which Penn saw in his imagination, never ex- 
isted in fact. Unholy party spirit was at times 
strong, religious liberty was abridged, oaths were 
only partially abolished, capital punishment was 
extended, the Indians were abused and angered, 
and warlike passion and war itself invaded the 
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territory ; and finally the effort apparently broke 
down before the influences exerted by seemingly 
insurmountable opposing forces. This par- 
tially unsatisfactory outcome is to some extent 
explained by these facts: (1) The English 
Crown, by its power of veto, its undefined au- 
thority, even over the charter, and by its fre- 
quent wars and consequent demands on the col- 
ony, was a continual interference with the plans 
of the Government ; and (2), the Proprietors of 
the second generation were out of sympathy 
with the principles of their fathers. Yet one 
could not but expect obstacles, and there were 
many counterbalancing advantages. Perhaps 
at no other time or place in this defective world 
could the trial have been better made, and one 
has to admit that the noble dream, even when 
worked out by a man so practical, so resource- 
ful, so skillful in adapting means to ends, of 
such an imposing personality as William Penn, 
was incapable of full accomplishment under 
any conditions likely to be realized. All of the 
actors im it were not pure and consecrated 
themselves, and nothing else could save it. 
And yet it was not a failure. The world will 
return to it when times are riper. There will be 
another trial of the principles of a pure democ- 
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racy, with perfect civil and religious liberty, per- 
fect justice to neighbors, never attacking, and 
without need or provision for armed defence, 
which will be permanently successful. The 
leaven is working, and one by one men are being 
convinced of the right and expediency of some or 
all of its features. Nations are adopting them, 
and with every advance there is an approxima- 
tion to the experiment of Penn. 

Tt must not be forgotten that notwithstanding 
all difficulties and imperfections there was for 
seventy years an efficient government in Penn- 
sylvania, based largely on Penn’s ideas. There 
were no wars or external troubles. The home 
affairs were quiet and orderly. Prosperity and 
contentment reigned, immigrants came in unpre- 
eedented numbers, and the public finances were 
so managed as to encourage trade, and lay no un- 
necessary burdens. Peace and justice were for 
two generations found available defences for a 
successful State. 

The failures are as instructive as the successes. 
Wad William Penn’s Indian policy prevailed, 
there was no need of Pennsylvania’s embroil- 
ment in the French and Indian wars. The pol- 
icy of peace is closely interwoven with that of 
justice. If other powers are exasperated by un- 
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fair dealings it will not do to fold one’s arms and 
ery for peace. The experiment, in order to be 
conclusive, must involve rigid uprightness on the 
part of the State that objects to war. When, 
therefore, the breakdown of Quaker policy, in 
1756, is pointed to, it should also be stated that 
it was very largely due to the injection into the 
political situation of the non-Quaker manage 
ment of the Proprietors. As long as exact jus 
tice prevailed peace existed, and this is the les- 
son of Pennsylvania. 
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